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Art. I. Letters on feveral Subjifs. By the Rev. Martin Sherlock, 
A.M. Cnaplain to the Earl of Biiftol, s2mo, 2 Vols. 55. 


fewed, Nichols. 1781. 


HIS Writer, whom we have fo frequently introduced to 
the notice of our Readers, begins the Preface to his pre- 
fent publication with a compliment on the fweetnefs and placa- 
bility of his own temper; and then proceeds to complain, in a 
fort of mixed ftrain of gaiety and ferioufnefs, of the ill-nature of 
thofe critics, who have had: the prefumption to find fault with 
him, becaufe their feelings of his very fuperior excellencies were 
not fo lively and ardent as his own. But, notwithftanding all 
this glowing felf-complacency, Mr. Sherlock, we find, is a 
modefi man! ** And who tells us fo ?”—Why, Mr. Sherlock 
himiclf! ¢ I am perfuaded (fays he) that my mother was in a 
good humour when I| was made.’ Now all tiie wit of this paf- 
jage (for the Author defigned it to be a witty one) will efcape 
the Reader, unlefs, admonifhed by our good counfel, he turns 
his eyes on the oppofite page, where this reverend Gentleman, 
having a great Lady’s perfon in admiration—the Apoftle James 
would tell him, decaufe of advantage—and having complimented 
her Ladythip’s ¢ bright eyes and rich fhape, appeals, with all the 
fang froid in the world, to his noble patronefs to bear teftimony 
to his modefly. * You know me, Madam, to be a modeft man. 
And in truth our Author feems to confider himfelf as privileged 
to take very uncommon methods to fhew his modefty. But 
perhaps he will avail himfelf of Mr. Pope’s plea for * great 
wits:”’ and may think himfelf at liberty to ** ftart from vulgar 
rules.” Colley Cibber thought the fame; but he ufed this pri- 


vilege with more addrefs, 
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As the Author hath drawn the curtain, and introduced his 
mother in the fcene, and that too in avery critical part of the 
play, we cannot do perfect juftice to his mode/fy, without re- 
marking, that this arrangement was more for /is fake than for 
ber’s ; for all the proof of his ‘ mother’s good-humour’ is founded 
on the fwect and eafy temper of her fon. ‘¢ I am perfuaded my 
mother was in a good humour when I was made, for it is very 
hard to put me out of temper.’ Excellent logician! If this ar- 
gument were drawn out at full length, logic would be in a bet- 
ter mood, and cut a better figure, than when fhe 
dafh’d thro’ thin and thick 

With German Crouzaz, and Datch tiurgerfdyck. 

The fon however hath, in one refpe&t, the advantage of the mo- 
ther, for fhe was in a good humour when nothing elfe could be 
expected: and he—now, this is the argumentum a fortiori--- 
when fo many untoward circumftances concurred to put him 
out of temper ;—particularly, ¢ the feverity with which he had 
been treated by the critics.” * Mercy on me!’ he exclaims, 
very pathetically, © how they have maul’d me!’ Lamentable in- 
deed !— But who thofe ruthlefs critics are, that have treated our 
Author with fuch ¢ indignant’ rage, and in fo ‘ favage a mode,’ 
we know not; nor are we concerned to enquire. Whoever 
they were, we think them mott prepofferoufly employed. Mr. 
Sherlock might well tax their ‘ indignation’ with injuftice. It 
was not his due. § Who’d crufh’-—No—we will not put down 
the next word. We will not, for the fake of the jeft, forfeit 
our candour, and belie our convictions, Though Mr. Sher- 
lock’s wings are of the ** pretty, fluttering” kind, yet they will 
fometimes take a bold and adventurous flight. We have fol- 
Jowed them with pleafure: and though, in their airy rounds, 
they have often offended us with a falfe and fleeting dazzle; yet 
many of their beauties are fubftantial, and all their flights are 
not at random. 

‘To point out the defects, miftakes, and puerilities, to be 
found in thefe two volumes, would carry us beyond the limits of 
our Review; and fo it would, to point out the beauties and ex- 
cellencies. We think the latter to be indeed much more per- 
fpicuous, and alfo more numerous than the former; but the 
Author, too frequently depending on a kind of inffinétive tafte, 
decides with an equal want of judgment and modefty, on pcints 
which required attcntion, and by no means warranted aflurance. 
Mr. Sherlock writes in hafte—writes like a gentleman at eafe, 
and reminds us of what Perfius fays of the Roman nobles, and— 
quicguid denique leis 

Scribetur in citreis. 

Mr. Sherlock abounds too much in /uperlatives, when he 
praifes ; aad pronounces fentence on what he diflikes with an 
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oracular concifenefs.—-* The greateft effort of genius that per- 
haps was ever made was forming the plan of Clarifla Harlowe.’ 
‘ Mrs Sheridan, author of Nourjahad, Sidney Biddulph, one 
of the firft female genvufes that ever wrote > ¢ Ariofto is jultly 
to be reckoned among the firft geniufes that Nature hath pro- 
duced.’ © Shakefpeare is the greateft genius that ever exifted.’ 
© Voltaire is the firft bel efprit that ever lived.” © Who do you 
think, Reader, were the three greateft wits of this country? I 
believe you will anfwer, Swift, Congreve, and Mr. Sheridan.’ 
¢ Yhere are different degrees of good tafte. To poflefs the high 
eft (as Lord Briftol does), one muft unite an unerring judgment 
to exquilite fenfibility.? ¢ The country which bas produced the 
fineft wits, after France, is Ireland.’—FisLpiInc, however, 
was an Englifhman, and we are fatisfied. 

Mr. Sherlock’s pofitions are fometimes founded on facts which 
have no exiftence but in idle tradition. The following is an 
inttance that hath been pointed out to us: * Genius is often 
feen in works of very little compals : 

Vidit, et eruluit lympha puaica Deum, 
was a line of genius that announced Dryden, and Bufby felt it.’ 
Now, unfortunately for our Author, this line, in which he def- 
cries with great fagacity the dawn of Dryden’s genius, was 
really the produ@ion of Crafhaw, and may be found in his 
works, which were publifhed before Dryden’s genius was an- 
nounced to Dufoy. Now, who was Crafhaw? Let Mr. Sherlock 
read his Poems, and inform us, honeftly, if his © notion’ be 
right, viz. ¢ That every perfon who has ftrength of imagina- 
tion fuffictent to produce any thing new, be that production 
ever fo {mall (as for example, this line), is a perfon of genius.’ 
Is this notion right when applied to Crafhaw; or would it 
only be right when applied to Dryden? The latter was a 
lucky xame to ftrengthen the argument; but it was not the true 
one. With regard to the line itfelf, we by no means think it 
deferving of the applaufe that hath been beftowed on it. Mr. 
Sherlock may, if he pleafes, charge us with dulnefs, and call 
our tafte in queftion ; but fill, in oppofition to him and the 
other admirers of this line, we think it but, at beft, quaint and 
fanciful: it is mot elegant: it is not natural. It is highly 
{trained. The metaphors are mixed, and no precife image is 
prefented by it. If M-. Sherlock had retained the original word 


nympha, one part of our objection would have been removed.. 


As he hath exhibited it, and as it hath been traditionally handed 
down from fchool-boy to fchoo!-boy, he fhould have favoured 
the general readers of his Letters with the common tranflation, 
that they might have feen where the point of genius turned. We 
will fupply this defeéct. 

‘** The modeft water, aw’d by Pow’r divine, 

Beheld the God, and bluth’d—into read wine J” 
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We with fo check Mr. Sherlock’s confidence. He is too fi'p- 
pant; too dogmatical. And we equally wifh to encourage hrs 
excellencies; for he hath excellencies, and thofe too of the 
higher kind. His fentiments are often very ftriking and beau- 
tiful ; and his language concife and elegant. Tu/it pundium— 
and that too with an addrefs and felicity peculiar to himielf, 
As ai{pecimen of his abilities, as a fprightly, ingenious, and 
fenfible Writer, we fhall prefent our Readers with a few ex- 
tracts from each volume, afluring them at the fame time, that, 
in fpite of our remarks, they ‘vill find themfelves well recom- 
penfed by purchaling the whole. 

Though our Author hath Vo/tarr'd it in almoft every letter, 
and feems to affect tie ftyle and manner of the French wits, yet 
his partiality to the firft of them hath not fo far obfcurcd his 
judgment as to make him blind to his faults. “Iohis will appear 
from the following letters : 

© You think Voltaire the firft Le! e/prit that ever lived. So 
dol. You think he had genius, There 1 am forry we differ. 
If he had, it was fo little, I could never difcover it; and I 
Jooked for itoften. But can find genius in almott every page of 
Shakfpeare. Though I have little learning, I fcarce ever dif- 
cover a beauty in Voltaire, without being abe to tell where the 
mother-idea of it is to be found, The works of Voltaire which 
fhould beft fhew his genius, if he had any, are Canaide, and a 
poem which I dare not name. His imagination here was with- 
out reftraint; and what has it produced? Ridiculous extrava- 
gancies and abfurdities that difguft. Thefe, however, are the 
two productions that do moft honour to his tale ‘nts 5 particu- 
Jarly the laft. There are as happy paflages in ic for delicacy of 
wit and brilliancy of ftyle as ever was read ; but the number of 
horrors with which it abounds makes it fhocking to men of de- 
cency, and difgufting to all readers of tafte. 

* As to the invention of this poem, every one knows that it 
belongs entirely to Chapelain and Anofto; as the ground work 
of Candide is borrowed from Swift. So that his admirers may 
give to thefe performances every other merit they pleafe, but as 
to genius, it is out of the queftion.—1 am Voltaire’s fr: end and 
enemy. He is a very voluminous and a very unequal author, 
There is a great deal of good, and a great deal of bad in him. 
His writings fometimes breathe a {pirit of humanity, and a love 
of tolerance, which muft endear him to every reader, His ftyle 
is charming ; always rapid, eafy, brilliant. Diction in writing 
is like colouring in a picture; it is the firft thing that ftrikes, 
and with moft perfons the only thing. Splendid language and 
bright colours will dazzle ninety-nine people in an hundred, 
Captivate their eye and their fancy, and impofe upon their un- 
derftanding. ‘This has been the grand magic by which this fe- 
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ducing writer has fafcinated almoft all clafles of readers. No 
man ever wrote with greater elegance, delicacy, or grace. So 
polifhed, fo agreeable, fo full of the tone of the beft company, 
he muft plesfe every perfon who loves mankind, who admires 
wit, and who knows how to appreciate the charms of fine 
writing. 

‘ Turn the medal, and what an unhappy reverfe! Audacious 
preacher of infidelity, malignant calumniator of the moft virtu- 
ous Characters, odious encourager of every {pecies of vice, he 
facr'ficed all human and divine ideas to his favourite paffions ; 
and profticuted talents, formed to adorn humanity, to a mife- 
rable love of money and of fame. A proftitute he was, and of 
the moft defpicable clafs. Born to independence, and poflcfled 
of affluence early in life, he could not plead the folicitations of 
neceility ; and the innumerable paflages of invective, licentiouf- 
nefs, and impiety, which abound in his works, make him fall 
an unpitied victim of his own innate bafenefs and Cepravity. 
Here let it not be imagined I deciaim againft a philofopher, en- 
lightened and humane. I declaim againft him bdecaule he was 
not humane. Was that man the lover of his race, who deprived 
the aficted of their moit healing balm, and the aged of their 
ereateit confolation ? Let the aged and «ffl cted antwer the quet- 
t:on.— Where lies the chief alleviation of their fufferings ? Is it 
not in religion? Was that man then the friend of mankind, who 
endeavoured to rob fo large a portion of it of their ftrongeft 
hope, and of their moft pleafing enjoyments ? Was that man 
the friend of mankind, who brought the Chevalier de la Barre 
to be broke alive upon the wheel; and who fowed unhappinefs 
through the worid as far as he propagated immorality ? 

© His Prazedies, you’ll fay, are moral and inftructive. And 
why are they? HBecaute to fill them with noble fentiments and 
found morality wus the moft likely method to infure their fuc- 
ceis.” Individuals love their own private vices. Bodies of men 
ever love and countenance virtue. A romance or poem is writ- 
ten for an individual in the dark, A tragedy is addreiled toa 
collective body in the face of day. He knew ail this; and, de- 
lirous only to pleale every palate, he ferved up virtue to the vir- 
tuous, and vice to the debauched ; and gave to both the highelt 
feafoning a luxuriant fancy could compoie. If you wil permit 
me to toilow this metaphor, and return to his talents, I will 
fay, Voltaire was a creat literary cook, Give him good meats, 
no man Knew better how to drefs then. But they muft be 
given him, for he was not rich enough to provide them himfelf, 
Don’t you think his works refemble Corinthian brafs ? He took 
the gold of Shakfpeare, Virgil, Corneille, Racine, Arictto, 
and Pope; and the filver of La Fare, Chaulieu, Fontcnelie, and 
Hamilton, and melted them together in the crucible of his brain. 
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The metal produced was neither pure, nor gold, nor filver; it 

was brafs ; but it was Corinthian brafs. 
© But Voltaire’s quantity aftonifhes. It never aftonifhed me. 
He made verfes at twelve years old. By cighteen he had pub- 
lithed works, and was introduced by Ninon de L’Enclos to the 
moft polifhed people of Paris. From etzhreen to cighty-four he 
never ceafed to labour; and is it aftonifhing that in fixty-two 
years he produced about fix good volumes ? Will any impartial 
man fay, that there are more than fix volumes of his forty which 
are really worth mentioning ? Is there an advantage that an au- 
thor can have that this man wanted? Born independent; fitu- 
ated at Paris ; protected Dy the great ; courted, l may lav, by 
fovereigns ; his works purchafed with avidity by bookt Hers; 
devoured with greater avidity by the Public; the advantages of 
Jearning, travel, an’ fo long a life; what an aflemblage of hap- 
py circumftances! Is it prodigious that one-fixth part of his 
works is worthy of praife? I think Dryden was a man of bet» 
ter parts than Voltaire. But how diffrent their fituations in 
life! The one never obliged to enter his cabinet, till to enter 
it gave him pleafure ; the other fat fhivering at the table, with 
famine ftaring him in the face if he did not produce his four 
plays at the end of a year: one enjoying every luxury of liie ; 
the other in want of cll its necefiaries: Dryden living ina cli- 
mate unfavourable to fancy, and certainly forced to live upon 
malt liquors, which almoft kill the imagination : the meat and 
manner of dreffing it, the milk, cheefe, and butter, and every 
other article of life, decidedly conducing to thicken the blood, 
clog its motion, and confequently to deaden the fancy. Vol- 
taire breathing a pure and vivifying air; no heavy liquors; no 
grofs nourifhment; every article of life the very reverfe of what 
itisin England. The French poet living on the theatre of Eu- 
rope (a moft important circumftance): the Enzlifh poet con- 
fined to the Britifh dominions. If Voltaire, at a tupper, pro- 
duced four happy lines, in fix weeks they had gone farther than 
Dryden’s fame will poffibly ever reach: his language univerfally 
underftood ; his merit of confequence univerfally felt, Every 
thing that tends to raife and quicken the {pirits is of ufe toa 
man who works from fancy; aid what raifes the {pirits higher 
than the idea of univerfal admiration? Every circumftance in 
France is favourable to talents: every circumftance is againft 
them in England, except one. They are recompenfed here in 
a manner unknown to any other nation. The Earl of South- 
ampton gave Shak{peare more in one prefent, than Voltaire ever 
received from all the nobility of France. Dr. Robertfon re- 
ceived, I dare fay, fix times as much for his Hiftory of Charles V. 
as he could have got for it in any other capital in Europe, fup- 
pofing the book had been written in the language of the country. 
| Rewards 
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Rewards like thefe conquer climate and every other difadvan- 
tace. But poor Dryden lived in a worthlefs reign, and was too 
happy not to die literally by hunger, as his contemporary Ot- 
way did. 

The Henriade is a finer epic poem than the Iliad, the 
cc /Eneid, the Jerufalem Delivered, or than the Paradife Loft.” 
Well faid, Lord Chefterfield. I like a man that has an opi- 
nion of his own: and this opinion was pofitivelv his Lordthip’s, 
unlefs, as I have more than once been tempted to fulpect, he 
{tole it from Voltaire. To fupport this fingular judy rment, he 
fays, *° It is all good fenfe from beginning to end.” So it is; 
and fo is the Hittory of Lewis the Fourteenth ; but that does 
not make it an epic poem. Lord Chefterticld might have faid 
a great deal more in its favour without annil hilating x poor Ho- 
mer, Virgil, Milton, and Taflo. [ut he ivems to me to have 
"et Chante: as little asa Frenchman does ; and I am not {ure that 
he had quite talents enough to praife well. Richardfon remarks 
very juttly, that poverty ‘of genius is the reafon that men can’t 
praiie one woman but by robbing the reft. The noble writer 
might have courted this author much better, becaufe more truly, 
by faying, The Henriade i is a tine poem, written with elegance, 
correétnels, and d dignity. The diction is rich and (plendid, the 
thoughts are juft, the fentiments noble, and the verfification as 
harmonious as French vertification can be. He might have told 
him; Your poem, notwithftanding its points and antitheles, 
has lefs defe@ts than either the Auneid or the Iliad ;—and (this 
he need not have told him, but he fhould have thought it)—its 
only material faults are want of ivtere/f, want of enthufiafm, 
and want of original beauties. Some of his * portraits are bril- 
liant and bold. ‘The death of + Coligny, the defcription of the 
¢ maflacre, and of the § Temple of Love, deferve the warmeft 
praife. 

‘ Thefe are the beft paffages in this poem ; and they are truly 
excellent. However, I cannot think they are fufficient to eclipfe 
the greateft works that England, Italy, and Greece can boatt of, 
Indeed, my Lord © hefterfield feems to have doubted himfelf of 
the truth of his aflertion; for, forgetting his wonted good 
breeding, he has recourfe to fome of Lord Peter’s || arguments, 
and abufes grofsly every one who prefumes to differ from him in 
opinion,’ , 

The following obfervations on tafte are juft and elegant; 
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* Particularly that of the Duke of Guife, Chant 3. 
¢ Chant 2. t Ibid. § Chant 9. 
g Tale of a Tub, 
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though the chief of them have been anticipated by Mr, 
Burke *, 

© Many people have a kind of happy inftin& in matters of 
tafte, and determine often rightly upon difficult fubjeéts, with- 
out having any principles to direct their judgments. It is evie 
dent, that if thofe perlons natural faculties were cultivated, they 
would have better tafte than others. But tafte being a combina- 
tion of a man’s judgment and feelings, there never can be any 
certainty in the determination of a man whofe judgment is not 
formed. To form the judgment there is but one method, it is 
by making comparifons. ‘To compare two objects perfectly, 
one muft underftand them both. And hence it follows, that the 
firft ftep towards acquiring a good tafte is knowledge. With- 
out knowledge no comparifon can be formed ; without compa- 
rifons the judgment cannot be chaftened ; without judgment 
there can be no fure tafte. I fhal! explain myfelf by an example, 
which I fhall take from fculpture; becaufe, as it appears to me 
to be the fimpleit of all the arts, I fhall have lefs trouble to 
make myfelf underftood. A young man wants to acquire a 
tafte for fculpture. If nature has not given him feeling, he 
feeks an impoffibility. If fhe has given him feeling, he muft 
then acquire knowledge to form his judgment, and this know- 
ledge is to be acquired but by feeing ftatues. A ftatue is the 
imitation of aman orawoman. ‘The firft one he fees, he will 
be able to fay, whether it refembles a woman or a man; but 
he will not be able to fay, whether or no it is a good ftatue. 
Good is arelative: it is only by comparing that ftatue with a 
number of others, he can be able to afcertain its value. Apollo 
is always reprefented as a beautiful youth. A hundred fculp- 
tors, ancient and modern, have executed this fubject. Shew a 
very indifferent one to a young man ; and another very capital 
one to another young man ; let em be the firft flatues that either 
of them have feen; and their judgments upon the two will be 
probably the fame. “They will both fay that thefe two ftatues are 
fine. He who has fecn the indifferent Apollo, will be as much 
charmed as he who has {cen the other; and his taite will be 
equally good. This ftatue is the beft he has ever feen; and he 
is not to be blamed for admiring it. It is evident now, that 
this man’s tafte is not fure; and it is evident that he is born 
with the means of making it fo. Let him then fee the Apollo 
of Girardon, that of Bernini, feveral others ancient and modern, 
and let him finifh with the Apollo Belvedere. He will then 
have feen all that is moft perfect in the art. If he examines 
each of thefe ftatues feparately with attention, and afterwards 








s See his Introduction to his laguiry into the Sublime and Beaue 
Wer. a 
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compares them together, he will acquire the power of afcertain- 
ing the value of each, and of affigning to it its true rank. The 
knowledge that he has obtained will form his judgment ; his 
judgment will then direé&t his feelings ; and that man will ac- 

uire a fure and perfeét tafte. This reafoning appears to me to 
be juft, when applied to poetry, painting, eloquence, and all 
the other arts. Tche Englifh education, bad as it is, is the beft 
in Europe. It is eflentially bad in one point; and eflentially 
ftupid in another: bad, in not paying the fmaileit attention to 
the cultivation of the Englifh language, one of the fineft, in 
every point of view, that ever exifted: ftupid, in making a 
youth pafs fourteen important years of his life, in learning as 
much Greek, Latin, and fcience, as might very eafily be ac- 
quired in fix. However, there is none fo good any where elfe. 
Every man of birth in England goes through a courfe of Latin, 
Greek, French, Italian, fcience, and makes the tour of Europe. 
Thofe advantages are aftonifhingly great, and fuch as fcarce any 
Frenchman has. The profit that a lad derives from this de- 
pends upon himfelf, and upon the perfons to whom he is en- 
trufted. He may read Cicero and Demofthenes, Taflo and 
Milton, Racine and Moliere, and fee the Transfiguration and 
the Apollo, without an atom of improvement. If he has parts 
and fceling, the underftanding feveral languages, and feeing dif- 
ferent countries, are prodigious advantages. By multiplying 
thus the {tock of his ideas, he is enabled to make a multitude of 
comparifons ; thofe comparifons refine his judgment ; and thus, 
if, as 1 faid, he has naturally parts and feeling, he becomes a 
man of perfect tafle. A Frenchman has not thofe advantages. 
He poflefles only two languages, and he does not travel ; and 
tnis is the true and real caufe, why the few in England have a 
greater number of taftes, and more perfect taftes, than the few 
in France,’ 

We muft now take leave of this fprightly, fenfible, and en- 
tertaining Writer. We have often been informed by him; but 
more frequently amufed : and though fometimes difgufted with 
his vanity, he has never fatigued us by dullnefs. B...k. 








Art. Ul. Phyficlogical Difquifitions ; or Lifcourfes on the Natural 
Fhilufephy of the Elements, ce. By William Jones, F. RLS. &e. 
Author of an Effay on the fir fi Principles of Natural Philifiphy. 40. 


ib our 27th volume, page 122, our Readers will meet 
with an account of the Efflay mentioned at the end of 
the title of the prefent work ; which may be confidered as a con- 
finuation of the Author’s fyftem, to which he was led * very 
carly in life,’ as he now informs us, by his having obferved, 
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© that great effects are produced in nature by the ad? ion of the ele~ 


mentson each other; and that a ttn. might be reduced to 
one fimple and univerfal law,—the xatural a geney ay: elements.’ 
Such Rea ders as wifh © nly for HEW obi MOU 1c i] .cts or e€x- 


percinesits, will not be much grat.fied by the pera‘al of this very 
bulky volume. The Author may be taid rather to reafon on 
what is already well known, than to contribute much new mat- 
ter to the philofophical {tock ofexperiments. ‘“Uhe nature of his 
work, may indeed, in a great meafure, be inferred from what he 
him(elf fays in the Introduction :— 

© We havea ftrange propenfity to be looking either before us 
or behind us for variety, inftead of culavoting the fruitful fpot 
we ftand upon. If we are already in poflefficr n of many great 
things, reafon demands that we fhould be making our ule of 
them, rather than be fearching for novelties, which may be 
either of little value, or the fame for fubftance with what is 
already known. I have therefore preferred the prohis of cul- 
ture, to the pleafures of the chace ; and would rather pafs for a 
Jabourer than a fportfman upon philofophical g ground.’ 

All this is very proper. A man of genius certainly may con- 
tribute very greatly to the extenfion of philofophical knowledge, 
merely by taking a comprehenfive furvey, or making a happy 
application, of the difcoveries of others. We cannot however 
fay, that we meet with any fuch lum!nous expolition of natural 
phenomena, cr of philofophical ae onte, in the theoretical 
part of this work. Wevertheleis, in juftice to the Author, we 
fhall add his fubfequent obfervation ; where ine fa Ysy that he , has 
reafon to think many things new will occur tothe reader, if he 
has the patience to ook for pres n; and that the new things he 
will meet with, are fuch as wil! cad to a new train of ex peri- 
ments.’ We fhould oblerve Jikewife, that the Author does 
not treat his fu! — merely as a philolophical theortit, or expe- 
rimenter; but alfo confiders them philolowically, and with a 
view to the heathen mythology, as well as to the philofophical 
doctrines fupp ofed to be found in the facred writin igs. In. 
theft the Author fhews himfelf to be a man of letters, and coms 
pletely orthodox; whatever may be thought of bis theoretical 
notions refpeCling p = rege se 

In the three firft of the nine difcourfes which conftitute this 
volume, the Author treats—* Of —* and the feveral 
Kinds of Bedies ;—~* Of the Nature and Caujes of Motion ;’— 

and of the Nature and Ujes of the Elements.” We willingly pafs 
over thefe difco uric S, partly as containing matters already .yery 
well known, and pa rtly as they relate to the particular doctrines 
maintained a the Author in this and his former volume, ree 
fpecting a vacuum, and the reciprocal aétion of the elements; which 
GO not appear to us, to be of that importance which he is in- 
clined 
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clined to afcribe to them. Of this, however, his readers will 
judge for themfelves. es our part, we own we are dull 
enough not to perceive the great utility, or indeed the nove'ty, of 
the aft mentioned ielidames: on which the Author feems to lay fo 
much ftrefs—* that the elefients act on one another ?—Granted : 
and what then? 

In the fourth and fifth difcourfes, the Author treats of fire, 
and of air. In the firlt of thefe, he defcribes and gives a draw- 
ing of a pyrometrical machine, or apparatus conftructed by him, 
ting afcertaining the expanfion of bodies by heat. By means of 
this inftrument, the flame of a farthing candle was found to be 
of fufficient force to lift a weight of 500 pounds. But to af- 
ceriain the higheft degrees of hi at, the Author employed the 
expedient of plungi ng a ftrongly heat ed body, a piece of iron 
for inftance, into a given quantity of mercury; and then calcur 
lated by the heat w acts the meicury wes s found to have acquired ; 
what mu/? have been the original beat of the immerfed body ? 

According toa fcale of heat, deduced from the Author’s expe- 
riments and calculations, and adjufted to Fahrenheit’s fcale, mere 
cury is fuppofed to freeze at 350° below O: {pirit of wine, at 52°, 
likewife below 0: tin is found to melt at ggo?: oil of vitriol 
boils at 546°: lead vege at 610°: mercury boils at 700°: 
iron juftred hot, in the dark, 1000° ; by day lioht, 1120° 3 iron 
with a heat almoft white, 208 5 25 in fulion, 30CcU°, and ups 
wards. The inquifitive Reader will however undoubtedly 
wifh that the Author had defcribed his mode of operating with 
more minutenefs, that he might be enabled to form fome judge 
ment with refpect to the accuracy of thee numbers. 

In afcertaining the degree of the white fparkling heat of iron, 
at a {mith’s forge, and which was found = 2.780°, a very fine 
gular phenomenon preiented itfelf. It was very remarkable, fays 
the Author, * that when the iron had been plunged with fo great 
an heat into the cold mercury, if cont racted a thin but hard and 
durable coat of 5 aaa fiver. Iron being the only metal to 
which mercury will not adhere, it has been the cultom to fup- 
pofe fome repulfion or natural antipathy between their parts: 
but.the/e a ppcarances are all over-ruled Dy the different degrees 
of heat an d cold. In the hands of (ome practice! chemttt or me- 





chanic, this fact of the confolidatton of quickfilver, might pofie 
bly lead to tome new and uieful application of that wonderful 
uid, Phe method of contol:dating it, feems to depend upon 


communica ting r to it the t high tt poe le heat, and at the fame 
time preventing its evaporation.’ — This feeming amalgamation 
of mercury with iron certainly deferves to be further inquired 
into, 

In the next difcourfe on Air, the Author—(to ufe his own 
parafe, which, we confefs, gives us not eycen the fhadow of an 
| idea), 
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idea), confiders air and fire as ¢ different conditions of the fame 
elementary matter ot the heavens.” We meet with no motives to 
induce us to dwell Jong upon this ditcourfe ; in which the Auibor 
Jikewi'e {peaks of § fixed air, and elaftic vapours ;” fuch as nitrous, 
inflammabie, foul air, &c. Our philofuphical Readers will be 
content with a very thort paflage extracted from this part of the 
difcourfe : 

¢ We may therefore fay of all thefe factitious airs, that they 
are nothing but ether combined with expandtble snatter. So many 
conjectures have been formed on experiments of this kind, with 
fo many tranfitions from natural air to artificial, and from artifi- 
cial to natural, that M. Lavoifier, who revie wed them in the 
ftate they then were, oblerved, with fome reafon, that the fubject 
was in great perplexity.,—— How far the Author’s * ether and 
expandible matter’ are likely to clear up this perplexity; or what 
idea thefe two terms, thus united, are deligned to convey, we 
pretend not even to guels, 

In the next difcourfe, ‘ On the philofophy of mufical founds,’ 
among many other matters well known to the mufical theorift, 
the Author prefents him with a few others that have the merit 
of novelty. ‘Treating of temperament, and of the famous muli- 
cal comma,—a fubject which we had lately occafion to difcufs 
very particularly *— he obferves that ¢ that little comma would af- 
ford a man work enough for his life;—and I apprehend he 
would find it untraéiable to the laft.2. On this occafion, the 
Author prefents his Readers with the fubftance of fome manu- 
{cript papers of the lite Mr. Davis, who had attempted to re- 
duce the whole fyftem of keyed inftruments to an egual tempera- 
ment. It appears, neverthelefs, that Mr. Davis had been antici- 
pated in this fcheme by fome former theorifts, andeven by Father 
Merfenne. On the whole, the Author is ¢ rather perfuaded that 
a variety, in the tones and femitones, is not only neceffary to fa- 
tisfy the proportions of the fcale; but that even the extreme and 
Jefs tuncable keys have their beauries, and affift the effect of the 
more perfect ones, A mufical Reader may, however, be curi- 
ous to try the clfect of this equality, and to conipare it with the 
common methods. And for thorovgh-bafs in a concert, a 
harpfichord might an{wer better when anion by this rule, than 
by any other.’ 

Treating of Tartini’s thi ird founds, on which we offered fom 
conjectures feveral years ago +, the Author gives us a folution of 
the difficulty, propéfed to nim by a learned friend, the Rev. Mr. 
Twining ; which he confiders as the true one. We fhall give 


art. Zz * See our laft Review. 
art. Hfany + See M, Review, vol. {5. November 1771, page 3713 and De- 


nyre fo ecember, page 477. 
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it in the Author’s own words; referring our mufical Readers, 
for an explanation of the fubject, to the articles in our journal 
above allude J tO. 

‘ Suppofe the two notes that are founded are the fifteenth and 
the feventeenth ; their vibrations coincide at every fifth pulfe of 
the upper note, and at every fourth pulfe of the lower note : and 
when they con/pire, the vibrations ot each become more intenle, 
{o as to be diftinguifhed by the ear. But their coincidence hap- 
pens exactly at the fame intervals with the vibrations of the fun- 
damenta! note, or unifon; and thence the unifon is heard as the 
third found. The lower tone would hit the unifon at every 
fourth vibration; the higher would hit the unifon at every fifth 
vibration. Now let the unifon be removed, and they meet each 
other where each would meet the unifon; and then the fenfa- 
tion of the unifon is excited. Whether there is a third fphere of 
undulations, produced in the air by the concurrence of the other 
two, isa queftion of fome difficulty; but without fuppofing it, 
the effect muft be referred rather to the imagination than the 
fenfes.’ 

In this difcourfe, the Author gives a well-authenticated ac- 
count of the invention, or rathcr perhaps the re-invention, of 
the Eolian harp, by the late Mr. Oiwald. ‘To account for the 
production of the different tones in this aerial mufic, he fuppofes 
that air, like light, confifts of heterogeneous parts differently re- 
frangible; and that * as colours are produced by inflexions and 
refractions of the rays of light; fo mufical founds are produced 
by fimilar refraGtions of the air: the air, in fhort, becoming 
vocal, by a kind of refraction occafioned by its paffling over the 
edge of an aperture; juft as light prefents us with colours, not 
only by paffing through a prifm, but allo by moving over the 
edge of a folid body. 

This whimfical theory has no other foundation than the well- 
known, and, »rebably, merely accidental, analogy between the 
{paces occupied by the feven colours in the /olar /peffrum, and 
the feven intervals which denote the tones and {emitones of the 
octave, in the fcale of mufic; or rather in @ {fcale which is not 
now in ufe. The Author however goes further, and perceives an 
analogy between three of the feven colours, viz. red, yellow, and 


r blue, which he coniiders as fimple and primary; and the three 


principal tones which conftitute the harmony of the odtave, 
viz. the unifon, the third, and the ffth. 

For our part, we can fee no reajun to fuppof® waeany thing 
happens, in the refraction or inflection of light, Mat can jufily 
be faid to refemble any effects produced by the mere change of 
direction, which a current of air fuffers im puffing through a 
narrow paflage, or over the edge of a body. In this lait cafe, 
ats snflextons are fuch as are common to any elaftic Auid, moving 
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ta fimilar circumftances. We doubt not but that, under the 
ame circumftances, mufical tones would be produced by fixed 
or phlogifticuted air, or even by the elaflic vapour of water, trom 
an eolopile: but we fhould not fufpedt that any of thefe fluids 
would ‘be decompounded, merely by their inflection, or change 
of courfe, ‘The analogy too ‘between the folar /pecirum, and 
the mufical oAave, @vident!y fails, when we confider that a ray 
of light is not only ad?ually decompounded by a prifm; but that the 
decom pofition is permanent, and the parts remain feparate: whereas, 
even granting that the air may confift of heterogeneous parti- 
cles of different magnitudes, &c ; neither the nitrous, or any 
other te/? of the integrity or purity of air, has yet exhibited to 
our modern experimen «) philofophers any figns, or even induced 
any fufpicion, that that fluid ts lable to be decompounded by a 
mofical inflrument, or an air-prifm, as the Author terms the 
Folian harp — Were we to attribute to the alr, thus fuppofed to 
be affecied, the qu ualities ufually afcribed to e decompounded, 
we fhould be ready to app heen nd, that an Lolian harp, placed at 
a window, would probably confume as much air as a lichted 
candle ; inl that huge © air prifms’ the crgan, would, if played 
upon, refrac, and decompound as one air in an hour, as might 
ferve for the confumption of a moderate family for a whole week. 

We thould not overlook a ai tae improvement of the Kolian 
harp, which :s defcribed, and has been executed by the Author. 
—* inftead of Axing the itrings to the outfide,’ fays the Author, 
© I difpofe them upon a founding board or belly within fide a 
wooden cafe, and admit the wind to them through a horizontal 
aperture; fo that the affinity of the inftrument to an organ- 
pipe appears at firft fight: and thus it becomes portable, and 
ufeful any where in the open air, infiead of being confined to 
the houfe; which is a great advantage; a and it 1s “probable this 
new form may lead to forne new experiments.’ 

We have not yet noticed thofe partc of the prefent Work, 
in which the Author takes cccafion to combine natural and 
experimental philofophy with pdilolo ys theology, Sc. ‘Treate 
ing of the ufes and application of mutic, the Author makes his 
orthodoxy at leaft con{picuous, by citing, with complacency, a 
paflage from Sym/on’s Chelys ; in which tt hat writer, defcanting on 


the three fundamental notes of the octave—ihe unifon, third, ‘and 


fifth —conhiders them as affurding us ** a fignificant emblem of 
that fupreme and incompreheniible THREE iz ONE, governing, 
compriting, and difpofing the whole machine of the world, 
with ail its included parts, in a moft perfe& and ftupendous 
harmony.”—* This phyfical trinity,’ adds the Author, ‘as an 
abfolute faét in mufic, muft be evident to every beginner i in the 
{cience ; and it is a trinity in unity: but it isa mirror, in which 
many eyes will difcern no image ;——— With meitis a matter of 
{mall 
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fmall concern, how fuch an allufion would be relifhed by a 
Bayle, or a | oltaire, whofe minds were poifoned by 


Middleton, a Bayle, 

Niafkeétion to truth, &c, &e.’ 
Inthe oth and Sch dilcouries, the Author treats © of foffil bo- 
with fome obdfervations introductory to a theory of the 


as 

dies, v y 
earth? and ¢ on phyfical geography, or the natural hiftory of 
the earth. Thofe who wilh to acquire a knowledve of the prin= 


cipal marine fliells, and other animal and vegetable matters found 
‘athe bowcls of the earth, will here mect with defcriptions of 
feveral fubieGts, illuttrated with plates; together with reflections 
be origin of merine foils. “he volume is termite 
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nated by adiicourfe * on the appearances, Caules, and prognoftic 
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Arr. UL. reo Letters co Dr. Newcome, Bifpep of Waterford, on the 


Duration of cur Saviour's Minzifiry. By Jotepn Prieitley, LL.D. 
FL.R,S. vo. 28. 6d. Johufon, 1731. 


P¥CHE fir of thefe Letters was prefixed to Dr. Prieftley’s 

BR Englifh Harmony of the Evanzelifis; and our Read- 
ers will find an account of it in our Rewiew of that publi- 
cation *. It is here reprintcd, © that the whole correfpondence 
might be before the Reader in a more convenient form.’ To 
this letter Dr. Newcome publifned en anfwer, in which, agree- 
ably to Dr. Prieftley’s wifhes, bis Lordfhip entered into a parti- 
cular confideration of the fubjcct, Rated the facts and circum- 
{tances upon which his opinion re!pecting the duration of our 
Lord’s miniftry was founded, and made obfervations upon fome 
of the principal arguments which the Doétor had alleged in 
favour of Mr. Mann’s hypothefis. We gave our Readers an 
account of his Lordfhip’s publication in the Review for June 
laft. The fecond letter before us is in reply to Dr. Newcome. 
Dr. Pricftley begins with cxprefling the pleafure it gives him to 
find his Lordthip enter fo fully into the difcuffion cf the fubjedt, 
and his hope that fome new light may be thrown upon it, even 
though it fheuld not be decided to general fatisfaétion. He 
next apologizes to the Bifhop for not making a reply fooner, 
declares the high refpect that he entertains for him, and aflures 
him, that he efteems it an honour to difcufs a quettion fo inte- 
refting to many Chriftian crities, and which has never been 
properly difcufled before, with a perfon of his Lerdfhip’s learne 


. 


ing and candour. And then, after a few curfory reflections on 


the incidental advantages attending fcriptural inquiries, he ob« 
ferves, that, in order to introduce as much diftinétnefs as pof- 
fible into the conduét of the argument, and to render it lefs tires 
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* Review for February, 1731, p. 84. 
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fome both to his Lordfhip and to their readers, he fhall, in this, 
and all fubfequent letters on the fubject, difcufs the feveral ar- 
ticles comprized in it in feparate fections. The articles fpect- 
fied by Dr. Prieftley in this letter, and which he has difcufled 
in feparate fections, are, The teffimony of the Chriftian Fathers— 
the condud? of Luke in giving a date to the preaching of ‘fohn the 
Baptifi—the ignorance of Herod, and of other ‘fews, concerning 
Fefusy at the time of the death of ‘fohn the Buptift—the interpola- 
tion of the word Paflover, in ‘fobn vi. 4.—the tranfpofition of the 
sth and 6th chapters of the Gofpel cf ‘fohn—journies fuppofed to be 
omitted in his, Dr. Priettley’s, Harmony—the number of miles that 
“fefus has been fuppofed to travel per day — references to more than 
two Paffovers in the Gofpel of Matthew, Mark, and Luke—the ar- 
gument for the probable duration of our Saviour’s minifiry from the 
objeéis of it—the tranfactions of the firft Paffover—the ftay that 
‘Fefus made in ‘fudea after the firft Paffover—the journey from Fu- 
déa to Galilee—whether ‘Fefus vifited Capernaum or Nazareth firft 
—aud, the harmony of the Gofpels according to the ancients, efpe- 
cially Eufebius and Epiphanius, and fame of the moderns who have 
moft nearly follawed them. ‘Yo thefe the Doctor has added a fece 
tion under the title of Adi/cellancous Obfervations, containing the 
following articles, The fir/? excurfion from Capernaum—the time 
of the journey to Nain—the fecond Sabbath after the firfi—and, the 
difctples of .fobn. As it is not in our power to go over all thefe 
feétions in their order, we fhall feleét fuch particulars as may 
connect with our former extracts and remarks on the fubject, or 
enable our Readers to form an idea of the ability and fpirit with 
which Dr. Prieftley continues to fupport his argument. 

In order to prove, that the fpace of fifty days was not fuf- 
ficient for the tranfaétions fuppofed to have taken place between 
the Paffover, John ii. 13. and the Feaft of the Jews mentioned, 
John v. 1. Dr. Newcome drew out a plan of our Lord’s jour- 
nies during that period; by which it appeared that he muft have 
travelled eight miles a day, including Sabbaths. As Dr. Prieft- 
Jey’s obfervations refpecting this reprefentation contain both his 
Lordfhip’s plan and his own correction of it, and are followed 
. by fome curious remarks on our Lord’s manner of travelling, 
we fhall give them at length. Having mildiy infinuated a 
charge againft his Lordfhip on account of his mixing their two 
{chemes together, fpecifying journies which he, the Doétor, 
does not allow to be included in the period alluded to, and ex- 
tending others beyond his idea of their length, he proceeds : 

‘ That we may examine tiis bufinefs with more attention, I 
muft beg your Lordfhip to turn to p. 93 of your Letter, and 
we will look over the lift that your Lordfhip has there drawn of 
our Saviour’s journies, and [ will point out what articles I ad- 
mit, and what I object to, I will then allow the reft in your 
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own numbers, that you may not think that I will contend for 
trifles; and we fhall fee how the account of his daily progrefs 
really ftands upon my hypothefis, unmixed with your Lord- 
fhip’s. 
No, Miles. 
‘1, From Jerufalem to Judea 25.” Granted. 
© 2, ‘From JudeatoCana - 50.” Granted. 
¢ 3, From Cana, through Na- » § Granted in part 
zareth, to Capernaum - § 3% } only ; 
becaufe I do not fuppofe Jefus to 
have pafled through Nazareth; and 
for this, according to your Lordfhip’s 
map, | ought to deduct more than I 
do, when I allow 20 miles. 
‘4. ‘The circuit about Galilee 70.” Granted in part. 
I dedu& from this article at leaft two- 
thirds, becaufe I confine the circuit 
to the places in the neighbourhood of 
Capernaum, chiefly to the north of 
that town. [I therefore call it 30 
miles. 
’ ‘ 
s, * Se me “a 65.” Not granted. 
With this journey I have nothing 
at all to do, and I wonder your 
Lordfhip fhould not have put to my 
account the journey back again as 
well as the journey thither, as one of 
them could not have been made 
without the other. 
‘6. ‘From Capernaum to Nain 20.” Granted. 
© 7,  ToChorafinand Bethfaida 5.” Not granted. 
This I do not admit, becaufe I fup- 
pofe the vifit to thofe places to be 
included in No 4: 
‘ — 
Bg. «6 — oe 70.” Not granted, 
See the reafons in the laft fection. 
“g. ‘® Croffing the lake in a) 
fhipto Gadara, and back /. 12.” Granted. 
to Capernaum - - i) 
“10. ** To Nazareth - - 20.” Granted. 
“a1. ** Teaching and preachin " . 
in the cities of Galilee : t 33: Granted in part. 
This journey I confine to the neighbourhood of Nazareth, and 
therefore fha!! not allow much more than half the number of 
miles, or 20. 


Rey. Jan. 1782. c ‘If 
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‘© If your Lordfhip will now pleafe to caft up the number of 
miles, as I have correéted them, you will find the whole amount 
to be 197, inftead of 400; that is, not quite half as much tra- 
velling. And dividing this number by 50, you will find that 


there 1s no occafion, on my hypothefis, to fuppofe our Lord to 


have travelied quite four miles per day; and where is the great 
improbability in this? Few men of an aétive life, I believe, 
walk lefs, and many perfons walk three or four times as much 
the whole year through. 

‘ It is, befides, by no means certain, though it feems to be 
genevally taken for granted, that our Saviour always travelled: 
on foot. Luke informs us, chap. viii. 2. that in one of his pro- 
erefles through Galilee (and it was probably the fame in moft of 
the others), he was attended by ** Mary Magdalene, and other 
women, who miniftered to him of their fubftance.” Now thefe 
women cannot be fuppofed to have travelled on foot, and would 
they fuffer the perfon on whom they attended, and whofe ex- 
pences they defrayed, to do fo, at leaft always; though this 
might be the cafe in little excurfions from any more confiderable 
place, to the neighbouring villages, where the women might not 
always at:end him.’ 

‘ This, } own, is conjecture. But if our Lord was attended 
by rich women at all, 1 cannot think the fuppofition, of his not 
travelling always on foot, to be wholly without probability. 
The twelve Apoitles alfo do not, by any means, appear to have 
been poor, or unable to provide mules for themfelves. Peter, 
Andrew, James, John, and Matthew, it is pretty certain, had 
fome property, and none of the Apoftles were in the capacity 
of fervants, or in the loweft claffles of life.’ 

Thefe obfervations on our Saviour’s manner of travelling are 
ingenious, and may be juft. We leave them, as matter of con- 
yecture, to the judgment of the Reader. With refpect to Dr. 
Prieftley’s remarks on our Lord’s journies, it muft be allowed 
that Jefus might travel four, or even eight miles aday, for fifty 
days together, and deliver all the difcourfes, and perform all the 
miracles recorded; but, as we formerly obferved *, we cannot 
think fuch a rapid progrefs through the country either probable 
in itfelf, or confiftent with the defign of his miffion and miniftry. 
The Doctor is of a different opinion. ‘The Bifhop had. juftly 
obferved, that the adopters of an hypothefis, which obliges them 
to recur to “a fingle miracle publicly performed,” or ‘to as 
much as was tranfacted at Capernaum in the evening of a fingle 
day,” as fufficient to juftify the awful declarations of our Savi- 
our refpecting the cities Chorafin and Bethfaida, muft find 
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themfelves not a little embarrafled *. To this Dr. Prieftley re- 
lieSe 

’ ¢ Now, my Lord, if I may be allowed to judge for myfelf, 
I feel no embarraffment at all in this cafe. On the contrary, I 
think your Lordfhip will find yourfelf not a little embarrafled in 
fhewing, that even Capernaum itfelf, that favoured city, as you 
call it, enjoyed any more advantage than | fuppofe our Lord 
had, at leaft time enough, upon my plan, to allow both to 
Chorazin and Bethfaida. For all that we know of his perform- 
ing there was the cure of the demoniac in the fynagogue, with 
the other tranfactions of that particular Sabbath; his healing 
the centurion’s fervant on his return from his firft excurfion, the 
cure of the paralytic perfon, and the raifing of Jairus’s daugh- 
ter, with the other events of the day on which he called Mat 
thew, and the difcourfe in the fynagogue, related in the 6th 
chapter of John. 

© Your Lordfhip may fuppofe much more than this to have 
been done, but this is all that is related; and, for my own part, 
I fee no reafon for fuppofing any more. Your Lordfhip may 
{peak as flightly as you pleale of a fingle miracle publicly performed, 
but certainly if the circumftances were fuch as to leave no doubt 
but that it was a real miracle, it muft have been fufficient to 
have anfwered all the proper purpofes of miracles; and any 
thing farther, of that kind, muft have been fuperfluous. What 
could it have fignified to work repeated miracles before thofe 
— me all our Lord’s miracles to the power of Beelzes 

ub! 

‘ As to moral inftrudtions, the delivering of them cannot be 
faid to have been our Lord’s particular bufinefs, He certainly 
neglected no proper opportunity of giving ufeful leffons to the 
people, and efpecially of correcting the abufes which the Scribes 
and Pharifees had introduced into the interpretation of the law. 
But it ought not to be forgotten by us, that our Lord’s proper 
bufinefs (if we may be allowed to form a judgment concerning 
it from the tenor of the Gofpel hiftory) was to exhibit fufficient 
proofs that he was a teacher fent from God, and the promifed 
Meffiah, and efpecially by his refurre€tion from the dead,’ 

To the fame purpofe, he fays upon another occafion, 

* I muft again infift upon it, that unlefs, in any cafe, fa 
much bufinefs be diftin@ly /pecified, as would neceffarily require 
more time than my hypothefis admits, fupported as it is by va« 
rious external and independent evidence, I cannot relinquith it. 
On a variety of occafions, your Lordthip may think that more 
time than my hypothefis admits would have been better. But it 
48 enough for me if it always allows /ufficient time, though it 





* See the paffage at length, Review for June 1781. p. 437. 
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may now and then be thought fcanty. In general, it gives 
more time than is wanted,’ 

If the Gofoels were complete hiftories of the actions, and con~ 
tained complete copies of the difcourfes of Jefus, this reafoning 
might be admitted. To us this does not appear to be the cafe. 
Frequent intimations are given of miracles and difcourfes not 
recorded, And with refpeét to thofe which are recorded, they 
are rather heads, or leading thoughts, or fo much as the writer 
could recolle@t, than difcourfes at length. “That they are not 
given verbatim is evident from the variations obfervable in the 
fame difcourfes as recited by aifferent Evangelifts, and efpecially 
from the different ftrain and phrafeology of the difcourfes re- 
corded by John, from any that are to be found in the other 
gofpels. With refpect to moral inffructions, they appear to us 
to have compofed a more confiderable part of our Lord’s dif- 
courfes, and to have entered more into the defiyn of his mini- 
ftry, than Dr. Prieftley feems to imagine. The bulk and fub- 
ftance of the difcourfes recorded by Matthew, Mark, and Luke 
confift of moral infiruétions. And even through thofe which St. 
John has colleéted, in which our Lord in a more particular 
manner Calls the attention of the people to him, as a Teacher 
fent from God, and the promifed Meffiah, a variety of moral 
inftruClions are interfperfed. 

Dr. Prieftley continues to urge, with great force, the impro- 
bability, he would be inclined to fay, impofhibility, that Herod 
fhould be ignorant of Jefus, if he had preached and wrought 
miracles in Judea and Galilee almoft two years; he replies with 
much ingenuity and propriety to the feveral confiderations al- 
leged by Dr. Newcome, for the purpofe of folving the difficulty ; 
and juftly obferves, that his Lordfhip has hurt his own caufe, 
by remarking that ‘ fome others, and even many of the Jewifh 
people’ as well as Herod, were ftrangers to Jefus before the 
death of John the Baprtift. 

Dr. Newcome had obferved, as a difficulty on both fchemes, 
that John did not {peak of Jefus to Herod. ‘To this Dr. Prieft- 
ley replies : 

‘ But, my Lord, it fhould be confidered that John had two 
diftint commiffions, though the one was fubfervient to the 
other ; viz. the announcing the approach of the Meffiah, and 
the preaching of repentance. We read of foldiers and publicans 
applying to him, to learn how they fhould conduét themfelves. 
Now the application of Herod might be of the fame nature, and 
John might not think it neceflary to fay any thing to him more 
than to them, about the Meffiah; efpecially as this was (uffi- 
ciently the fubject of his public preaching. Befides, at the be- 
ginning of his preaching, John had not feen Jefus, and pro- 
bably did not know at what diftance of time he was to futlow 

him; 
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him: fo that his having fecn Jefus might have been after his 
interview with Herod.’ 

Upon thi reprefentation of things we beg leave to remark, 
thar, to announce the approach of the Meffiah «ppears to have 
been the pincipal defign and proper. commiffion of John the 
Baptift. Ths great event he urged as a motive co repentance, 
Is it not furprifing, that he fhould not urge it upon Herod? Phe 
application of the loldiers and publicans to him was tn conie- 
quence of his exhorting to repentance, decaufe the kingdom of 
heaven was at hand. That John had noconnection or interview 
with Herod after he had fecn Jefus, is a conjecture void of foun- 
dation. We fhould judge from the hiftory that John had more 
interviews with Herod than one, and that his imprifonment was 
the immediat- confequence of his taking the liberty to reprove 
Herod for hs marriage with Herodias. 

Dr. Pricftley has fuggefted feveral particulars refpecting the 
improbability of our Saviour’s cleanfing the Temple twice; and 
has juftly obferved that the ba/dne/s of this action is hardly con- 
fiftent with that caution and referve, with which Dr. Newcome 
rightly fuppofes he conducted himi{e}f in the beginning of his 
public miniltry, 

In the cunclufion of his letter, the Doctor expreffes his hope 
that he fhall foon have the pleafure of hearing from his Lordthip 
again, Accordingly the Bifhop has publifhed a reply to this 
fecond ktrer; of which we fhall lay an account before our 
Reader. with all convement expedition. E, 

m. 








Art. (Vo Remarks on the Influence of « limate, Situation, Nature of 
Country, Population, Nature of Fed and Way of Liye on the Dif~ 
pofitions and Temper Manners ad Behaviour. tnielie?, Laws and 
Cuftoms, Form of Government, and Retigtou of Mankind By Wile 
liam Faiconer, M.D F.R. >. gto 188. Boards. Dilly. 
1781. 

HERE are fome problems which, from their nature and 

extent, appear at firft view to lie beyond “he reach of the 
human faculties. Perhaps that woich the Author of this work 
attempts to fulve, may be pronounced tu be of ihis kind There 
are fuch boundleis varieties in temper, manners, Capacity, cuf- 
toms, laws, forms of government, and modes of religion among 
mankind, and fuch a combination of Caufes Ovcrates to produce 
thefe varieties, that it feems an undertaking too vait tor any 
individual, fully to explain in what manner, and determice ia 
what dearce, thefe effects are to be afcribed, to ciimete, tne fis 
tuation and nature of acountry, population, te nature of food, 

and way of life. , 
Some liznt, however, may undoubtedly be caft upon thefe 

fubjects by an attentive obfervation of numerous facts, induf- 
| C 3 trioufly 
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trioufly colleéted and properly arranged: and this is al] that | 

Dr, Falconer profefles to have attempted. He gives out his | b 
work to the public, ¢ not as a complete difcuffion of the fubjedt, It 
but as a collection of fuch obfervations as occurred to him in 

confidering it.’ 


In treating of the firft fubje&t, climate, he confiders the ef- fa 
fects of a warm, a cold, and a temperate climate, with refpec& N 
to the feveral particulars above enumerated. In this detail, we 5 
freque:.tly find his opinions well fupported by facts: but fome- - 
times they appear to reft upon little more than bare conjecture 5 th 
and at other times, the application of facts to his purpofe fcems n 
far-fetched and unfatistactory. And indeed it was impoffible it = * w 
fhould be otherwife, in a work in which a very extenfive plan is ti 


firft laid down, in fupport of which authorities are afterwards 
to be induftrioufly colleéted from every quarter. Out of the 
great variety of materials which are brought together in this part 
of the work, we fhall feleét what our Author has faid concerns 
ing the effeéts of a warm climate on manners: 


SECT. I. General fate of morals ig different climates. 


© In point of morality in general, it is, | believe, agreed, that 
the manners of cold climates far exceed thofe of warm; in the lat- 
ter, the paflions are naturally very ftrong, and likewife kept ina 
perpetual flate of irritation from the high degree of fenfibility that 
revails, which caufes a great multiplication of crimes, by multiply 
ing the objects of temptation, Many defires and paffions arife there, 
from caufcs that would either never occur in a cold climate, or be 
eal refilled; but in a warm one, the paffion or inclination ig 
* ftronger, and the power of rettraint lefs. In cold climates, the de- 
fires sre but few, in comparifon, and not often of a very immoral 
kind ; and thote repreffed with lefs difficulty, as they are feidom very 
violent. In temperate climates, the paffions are in a middle ftate, 
and generally inconftant in their nature; fufficiently ftrong, however, 
to furnifh motives for action, though not fo powerful as to admit of 
no rettraint from confiderations of prudence, juftice, or religion. But 
it will be proper to treat this matier more in detail, 


*SECT. II, Egeds of the fenfibility infpired by a hot climate on the morals. 

* The qualities of a people, in this refpect, are derived, in a great 
meafure, from the difpofition ; the confideration of which, will enable 
us to account, in fome degree, for the differences of their moral chae 
racter, The people then of a hot climate, poffefling great fenfibility, 
are liable to all its effeéts on their a€tions and behaviour. 


‘SECT. IIL Emotions of paffton. 

* Hence the inhabitants of hot climates are difpofed to be quarrel- 
fome, pailionate *, litigious, and revengeful. They are, as it has 
been before obferved, cruel from the fame caufe. In fome rare in- 
ftances, indeed, where a great degree of fenfibility has been united 
with great abilities and goodnefs of heart, the happieft effeéis have 


—— 
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* Amm, Marcellin. lib. xxvi. cap. 6. Cleghorn’s Introduétion to his Account 
ef Minorca, Addifon's Travels, Account of Naples. Du Halde’s Hiftory of China. 
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been produced. The charaétsr of the celebrated Marquis Beccaria in 


Italy 1s an initance. 
‘SECT. IV. Pride. 

¢ Pride alfo appears to be a vice of hot climates, derived from the 
fame fource. ‘lhis we fee in almoft every people in fuch a fituation, 
Numberlefs inftances of this are to be found in the circumftances at- 
tending the eaftern monarchs. Herodotus ® tells us, that “‘ the Per- 
fians efteem themfelves much more worthy in every thing than the 
reit of men; and others to participate of virtue only in proportion to 
their nearnefs of fituation, always accounting thofe the worft and the 
mott bafe who inhabit fartheft from them.” The term of barbarian 
was formerly beftowed, even by the Greeks and Romans, on all na- 
tions except their own: and what is more remarkable, and which 
fhews how deep this idea was rooted, no lefs aman than Ariftotle 
imbibed a prejudice of this kind fo flrongly, as to lay it down in his 
works }, that his countrymen were originally formed by nature to 
be fuperior, and command the reft of mankind. The map of the 
world in China, was a fquare f plate, the greater part of which was 
occupied by the provinces of this vaft empire, leaving on its fkirts a 
few obfcure corners, into which the wretched remains of mankind 
were fuppofed to be driven. If you have not the knowledge of our 
books, or the ufe of our letters, faid the learned Chinefe to the Eu- 
ropean miflionary, what literature or what fcience can you have? 
The pride of the Spaniards in Europe has alfo been long known,—I 
have taken thefe inftances of national pride from improved and po- 
lifhed nations, that it might not be afcribed to ignorance, which, in- 
dependently of climate, produces the fame effects. Thus the Ruf- 
fians, when in a barbarous ftate, called all ocher people by the name 
of Nemei, or dumb nations; and held them in a proportionable 
fhare of contempt. But when improvements prevailed among them, 
this difpofition vanithed; and at prefent, fereigners are no where 
better received or refpeéted than in Ruffia, 

* As the heat of the climate diminifhes, as in France, this pride is 
changed into vanity. This I take to be owing to a decreafe of the 
fenfidility: where this is very great, every man har, or pretends to 
have, fuch an idea of his own importance, as to ftand in no need of 
the applaufe of others; but when the feelings are not fo quick, this 
felf-eitimation is not fufficient, and the praife of others becomes re- 
quifite, and forms the obje@t of defire. Strabo defcribes the vanity 
of the French nation, and its effects on their conduct, in terms that 
exactly fuit their prefent charaéter. They have, fays that writer, 
added to their ignorance and ferocity, a great degree of arrogance 
and folly, and atiectation of ornament. They wear golden chains 
about their necks, and bracelets about their arms and wrifts; and 
thofe who are in honourable ftations, wear garments dyed and varie- 
gated with gold. In confequence of this levity of difpofition, they 
are, when fuperior in war, extremely infolent and overbearing; but 
when defeated, ftupid and helplefs. Strabon, lib. iv. Thus the 
Frenchman afpires with eagernefs after what the Spaniard would 
elieem a derogation. 
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‘SECT. V. Gallantry and intrigue. 


‘ From the fame fenfibility arifes the excels of thofe paffions that 
are connected with love, Thus intrigue and debauchery with women, 
are well known to be carried to a high degree in warm climates, 
Even marriage is held but as a flight bar, and often confidered, 
where the women are at liberty, rather as a pretence for greater free- 
dom of behaviour, than as a * reftraint. 

‘SECT. VI. Jealousy. 

‘ From the fame caufe arifes jealculy, which in fuch a country, 
efpecially where pride predominates, is carried to a great height. 
The glory of ancient defcent and great family are fenfibly injured by 
infidelity of this kind, and therefore againft fuch difhonour the guard 
is ftriét. Butin France, whee vanity prevails, and the paflion of 
of love is not quite fo powerful, jealoufy has little place. Were a fine 
woman to be confined there, as formerly in Spain, or in the Eaft, her 
hufband would Jofe the gratification of his vanity, in being known to 
poilefs a woman endowed with fuch qualisies. ‘The admiration paid 
to her, is to him a fource of pleafure, and enhances his confequence 
by the refpect paid to him on her account. 

‘SECT. VII. Cowardice. 

¢ Cowardice too, as before has been remarked, is Owing in a great 
meafure to the fenfibility of the people, and is one of the vices of hot 
Climates. It may appear ftrange, to rank timidity, which may be 
foppofed not to be in our power to prevent, in the litt of crimes. It 
is, however, in fome circumftances undoub-edly criminal, and was 
efle.med as fuch by the ancient ¢ Germans, who punifhed it with 
death, inflicted in the moft. ignominious manner. 

‘SECT. VIII. Sxufpicion. 

‘ Sufpicion, too, which almoit naturally aitends a great degree of 
fenfibility, joined to timidity of difpofition, is obferved very fre- 
quently in hot climates. The profligacy of manners in fuch fitua- 

tions, contributes greatly to encourage fuch a temper of mind, every 
one fuppofing his neighbour under little if any reilraint from prin 
ciples of morality. 
| ‘SECT. IX. Fraud and kuavery. 

* Ic is likewife remarked, that in hot climates there is much lefs 
probity and honefly in the common de:lings of life; the prefent ob- 
jet is there fo much atiended to, that fcarcely any confideration is 
paid to future confequences, as there is but little reflection. Every 
one, therefore, is anxious to make what advantage he can of the pre- 
{ent moment; and no regard is paid to the difcredit or lofs that may 
enfue. 

‘SECT. X. Perfidy and inconflancy, 

‘ The levity likewife of the people of warm climates, which is ul 
timately derived from their fenfibility, is productive of feveral vices, 
Thus they are r-markable for their perfidy and tnconftancy, even to 
a proverb, Livy | fays, that the people of Africa are inconitant in 








* Vide the Life of Petrar h, and the Lives of the Troubadours, elegantly tranf- 
jateq by Mrs. Dotifons whee it appears, that addrefles of love to married women 
were as Common at that time, in France and Italy, as at prefent. | 

t Tacigj Germania, © Livi, lib, iti, § 5. Lid, xxxvi, § 19. . 
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their expeftations, and faichlefs in their difpofitions. A fimilar cha- 
racter of them is given by Virgil ¢ and Cicero; to which Salluft § 
adds, that they were not to be kept in order by either hope or |j fear. 
A fimilar charaéter of the Syrians and Afiatic Greeks, is given in 
another place by Livy @, and confirmed by + Vopifcus. It might, 

erhaps, be imagined, as indeed Mr. Monte{quieu has done, that 
this character of the people of Africa was exaggerated by the Roman 
hiftorians, from the hereditary antipathy between that people and the 
Carthaginians ; and that it was victory alone that caufed the proverb 
to be the Punic, rather than the Roman faith. This I believe to be 
in fome meafure true; but it is certain alfo, that the Phoenicians had 
a character of this kind afcribed to them, long before the Roman pe- 
riod. Homer, who we have no reafon to think lay under any tempt- 
ation to give them a worfe character than they merited **, {peaks of 
them in fimilar terms. The crooked and intriguing politics of Italy 
have, as well as thofe of Carthage, formerly been notorious through 
the whole courfe of modern hiftory; nor were they different in former 

eriods. The Romans tt were f{carcely lefs perfidious and diihonour- 
able than thofe whom they reproached with thofe vices; and it was 
as much owing to their deep and infidious Jf policy, as to their 
arms, that they acquired the fovereignty of the world. 

¢ But in what manner fhall we account for the punétilious honour 
of the Spaniards, who live in the fame latitude with the Italians, and 
nearly in the {ame manner; and who have, in all ages, been famous 
for their honefty ? Juflin mentions their fidelity in keeping whatever 
was intrufted to their care; they have frequently fuffered death ra- 
ther than reveal a fecret. They have ftill the fame fidelity for which 
they were formerly diftinguifhed. All the nations who trade to Ca- 
diz, truft their fortunes to the Spaniards, and have never yet repented 
it. A notable inflance of this quality in that people occurred not 
many years fince, when the filver which was returned from America 
by their plate fleet, was debafed by one of the Governors, by 
which the European traders, who fent goods to South America, 





+ Virgil AEneid, lib. i. 
Carthaginenfes fraudulenti et mendaces, Cicero, 

: SalInft. Bell, Jugurth, de Numidia loquens.—Modern writers give the fame ac- 
count of them, 

| “* The craft and deceit of thefe people are equally great and inexplicable. To lie 
for the fake of falfhood, and to over-reach in matters of no moment, are paradoxcs 
peculiar to the Arabians.” A/wentures in the Courje of a Vyage up the Red Sea, Sc, 
by Eyles Irwin, E/g; 4to. 1780, p. 54. See alfo Shaw’s Travels to the Levant and 
Barbary, where a fimilar character is given of them. Ingratitude and treachery, foys 
Le Bryn, are fo common among the Perfians, that children make no feruple to cut off 
the ears, flit the nofe, and cut the throat of their parents, if the King requires it, in 
order fo procure what places or fortune they died potiefled cf. Le Brun’s rravels, 
vol. iv. p. 143, gto ed. 1726. 
5 q Hic Syri & Ahatici Graci funt ; leviflima genera hominum, Livii, lib. xxxv, 

17. 

4 Rarum ef ut fiiem fervent Syri ; imo difficile, Aurelian, Vopitci. 

** Homer's Ouyfley, lib. xiv. 

tt The fimilarity of the ancient Romans to the modern I:alians, has been ree 
fnarked by Mr. Fergufon, in his moft ingenious and elegant, as well as leara-c, tiicy 
on Civil Society, 

tt Montefquiev, Grandeur and Decline of the Roman Empire, chap. vi. 
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would have been great lofers. The Spanith merchants, though ne 
way concerned or anfwerable for the fraud, voluntarily took the 
whole of the lofs upon themfelves, in order to prevent the national 
charaéter fuffering any ® reproach. Perhaps the ftately pride and 
haughtinefs, fo effential to the Spanifh character, may have been of 
fervice in preferving them from this fraudulent difpofition, which is 
always connected with meannefs and cowardice. Perhaps this pride 
may have been partly infpired by the peculiar fituation and circum- 
fiances that have attended the Spanifh monarchy, the fubjects of 
which have been always led to depend upon their perfonal qualifica- 
tions, efpecially thofe of a military kind, and to difregard the im- 
portance produced by trade and commerce. But I offer this only as 
a conjecture: if, however, it be true, it furnifhes an obvious caufe 
for the difference of manners. 


“SECT. XI. Ldlensf:. 

* This prevails in a great degree in hot climates. The people of 
Achim + are proud and lazy ; thofe who have no flaves, hire one, if 
it be only to carry a quart of rice an hundred pxces ; they would be 
difhonoured if they carried it themfelves. In many places, people 
let their nails grow, that all men may fee thatthey do not work. A 
fimilar difpofition prevails throughout all the Eaft. But idlenefs is 
not only a vice itfelf, but fiill more mifchievous as an incentive, or 
at leait as affording an opportunity for others: it is indeed } a preli- 
minary to every vice; nor is floth ever unaccompanied with fome 
wickednefs or other. What muft then be the ftate of morality § ina 
country where the greateft part of the people have no work, employ- 
ment, or calling, to occupy their thoughts; and no idea of intellec- 
tual entertainment? ‘The reverfe is no le{s true: ‘* Oblige men to 
work,” fays the elegant and {pirited commentator on the Marquis 
Beccaria, ** and you certainly make them boneft.”” It is well known, 
that atrocious crimes are not committed in the country, unlefs when 
there is too much holiday, and confequently too much idlenefs; and, 
ef courfe, too much debauchery. ‘Ihis, therefore, is no {mall caufe 
of the general depravity of manners in warm climates. 


‘SECT. XII. Luxury. 
‘ Luxury likewife, and effemivacy, the children of fenfibility and 
“gndolence, are carried to a high degree in hot climates. ‘This was 
obferved of them from the || earlieft times, and is the cafe at prefent. 


‘SECT. XI. Lxcefs in diet, 
* There are however fome, though but few, inftances in point of 
morals, in which the warmer climates are fuperior to the cold. Thus 
the vice of drunkennefs is far lefs common among them ; and, of 





* Vide Robertfon’s America, 
+ Dampier’s Voyages, vol, iii. 
J Ulloa’s Travels, book v. chap. g. 


m § — — - excellent paper on the tendency of idlenefs to produce vice, in the 
ambler, No. 85. 


My the account of Tyre, by the Prophet Ezekiel.——Xenophon’s Cyropzdia, 
OK Vil. 


@ Strong liquors, even at this day, are not drank among the Arabs. Irwin's 
Voyage up the Red Sea, p. 285. 
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eonfequence, the violence and difturbance which it fo often occafionsy 
are not fo frequent; nor is, I believe (‘hough of this [ am not cer- 
tain), the luxury of eating cultivated as among us. The heat requires 
the diet to be moillly fimple, and compofed in a great meafure of ve- 
getables; and of confequence cuts off mavy of the ftimulant provo- 
catives to appetite; a large proportion of which are of the animal 
kind, which compofe the catalogue of thofe ® articles that kites am 
this mean and defpicable paflion. 


‘SECT. XIV. Gaming. 

© T am likewife inclined to think, (though ot this alfo I am doubt- 
ful) that the ruinous and deftructive vice of gaming, is lefs prevalent 
in warm than in co!d climates, 

‘ In the former of thefe, the people are more pleafed with what 
directly produces fome pofitive fenfual pleafure, than with what 
pleafes merely by intereiting the mind, and puiting ic into a ftate of 
agitation. The latter of thefe would be too violent and robuft an exe 
ercife for a hot c.imate, where any contiderable degree of even men- 
tal employment is a fatigue. Butin northern countries, a machine, 
coarfe and heavy, finds a pleafure in whatever is apt to roufe and agt- 
tate the fpirits ; fuch as hunting, travelling, war, and wine: and it 
will not be denied, that gaming is at icaft as likely to produce this 
effect as any of the foregoing, 

‘ Experience feems to countenance this theory. Tacitus + informs 
us, that the ancient Germans were paflionately additted to this vice, 
which is ftill, indeed, very prevalent among their modern fucceffors. 
The ¢ Canadian favage is equally fond of it, as it affords an interett- 
ing occupation to him in the intervals of war and hunting, and ferves 
to difpel that fluggifhnefs and inactivity, which the ufual affairs and 
tranfactions of life have not fufficient ttimulus to effect. Warm cli- 
mates, on the contrary, are but little addicted to this vice; it is 
with them a matter of diverfion merely ; whereas, among the people 
of cold climates, it is a bufinefs, and one of the motft ferious nature, 
Thas the Turks, although fond of forme kinds of play, chefs and 
draughts for inftance, make it a rule not to play for money ||, but 


ufe it merely to confume an idle portion of time in an indolent amufe-_ 


ment, which the climate would prevent being employed ia an active 
occupation,’ v 


Dr. Falconer’s remarks on the influence of fituation, extent, 
and nature of country, are brief, and contain little that me- 
rits particular notice. The different effects of great and fmell 
population he has clearly marked out, and fupported his ob- 





* Salluft fays, that the people of Africa, and the Numidians efpecially, were neie 
ther fond of falt, or any other of ‘he ftimulants to appetite. Bell. Jugurthin. 

_ fF Aleam (quod mirere) fobrii inter feria exercent tanta lucrandi perdendive temee 
ritate ut cum omnia defecerunt exiremo & novilliimo jactu de libertate & de oe 
contendunt, Tacitus de morib. German. Cap. XXxiv. 
$ Lafiteu Meurs de Savages. Charlevoix Hilt, of Canada.weCarver’s Travels, 

. 244. 

i| The Arabs never game for money, or any thing valuable, Adventures in the 
courte of a Voyage up the Red Sea, by Eyles Irwin, Eig; p. 285.-Jt is forbid in 
Japan, on pain of death, 


fervations 
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fervations by many well cholfen quotations. On the next to- 
pic, thy nature of food, it will be expected that his medical 
knowledge and experience fhould enabie him to fpcak with par- 
ticular advantage. We fhall therefore lay before cur Keaders 
his remarks on the effects of liquid food ; 

« Liquid food may be confidered as fermented or unfermerted. Of 
the latier of thefe | thail take water as an inflance, as being the li- 
qvor mottly ufed as dink, either fimple, or at leatt with fuch admix- 
ture only, as does not materially alier its properties in the light I 
mean (0 coniider it, 

‘sect. L Wear. 

« Water, as it poffeffes no ttimulant quality, is not fubjeét to pro- 
duce any irregular irritation of the * pailions; and hence, | believe, 
the drinking of it has a tendency to render the temper even and re- 

ular. 

‘ Likewife, as water has no tendency ro put people off their guard, 
by exhilarating their fpirits above the narural pitch, or by difordere 
ing the underitanding, thofe who drink it are apt to acquire a habit 
of fecrecy and referve, This may, perhaps, be one caufe why the 
Turks are fo referved and filent, and perhaps of the fame qualities of 
the Spaniards, who, it is faid, drink very little wine. 

‘ The drinking of water is alfo, in fome refpects, favourable to 
morality, by preventing the outrages which intoxication is fo apt to 
occafion. 

‘ With regard to the intellects, it is obferved, that water-drinkers 
mofttly preferve their ¢ fenfes and faculties to a late period of life; 
and are alfo more calm, predent, and confiderate, than thofe who 
ufe fermented liquors. As for the laws and cuftoms, bath civil and 
religious, regarding the drinking of water, as they are mottly derived 
from the climate, I have fpoken of them under that head. 


‘SECT. Il. Fermented liquors. 


*1 hall next fpeak of fermented liquors: which, though of feve- 
ral forts, I thall confider collectively as to their general qualities ; 
adding, however, a few remarks, occafionally, on fome peculiar quae 
lities of the different kinds. 

‘ Fermented or fpirituous | quors have univerfally the effect of en- 
livening and exhilarating { the {pirits. | 





* Hence 





* Shake peare obierves, apparently in a Jusicrous manner, the tendency of water. 
drinking to increafe the gene ation of females, (ee Falftaff’s fpeech in the fecond 
part of Henry the Fourth.) But the fame obfervation is to be found in Hippocrates, 
Treatife on Diet (lid i, § 20.) and it is obferved in many parts of the + aft Indies, 
at this day, where they diink no wine, that the number of women exceeds that of 
men very confiderably. 

t Aqux cure que ab anno e2tatis oftode-imo {ola utor tribuo, quod poft tot in fule 
gido fo'o fufceptos microfcopicos labores omnibus fenfibus et oculis fotifiimum non 
minus valeam quam puer valui.—Halleri Phyf. 1. xix. § 3, 

J A very accurate account of the etf Gs of wine, and their progreffive order in 
which they a& upon the mind, is given by Ariflotle:——* When a fober, moderate, 
and filent man, drinks wine in a quantity rather more } beral than ordinary, it has the 
effect of cherifhi: g and roufing his fpirits and genius, and repdering him more com- 
municative j if taken ftill more freely, it renders him more talkative, eloquent, and 
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© Hence thofe who ule them are fubje& to a greater flow of fpirits 
than thofe who do not, though, at the fame time, they are lefs 
equable and regular. Fermen‘ed I:quors have alfo the effect of opens 
ing the mind, and rendering focial :nce-courfe more free and cheer- 
ful, and individvals more Communicative. [hus tt is obferved by 
‘Tacitus *, that the ancient Germaas, whofe fundnefs for ftrong li- 

vors he particula'ly mentions, ufed tne time of drinking for that of 
public bufinefs, on account of the effect of the liquor in producing 
an elevation of mind, atid a freedom of debate and communication of 
fentiment. . 

‘ Perhaps the greater ufe of thefe liquors may account, in general, 
for the greaier opennefs and +t franknels of the northern nations; and 
alfo for the great degree of hofpicairy practiied by them. . 

‘ Fermenied }'quors have been thought by fome writers to have a 
tendency to corrupt the morais ot mankind. Thus, fome nations 
have prohibited the planting of vines, and the ufe of wine, upon that 
account; and ft Livy cells us, that it was the tradition, that wine 
was introduced into Gaul for the purpofe of debauching the manners 
of the people. Cuxfar alfo gives a fimilar account of the opinion of 
that people concerning its effects. When taken to excefs, this opt- 
nion of the effects of intoxicating liquors 1s ondoubtedly juil, as we 
found by experience in this country, before the law was made for re- 
{training the inordinace ufe of {pirituous liquors; which were found 
to be no lefs ruinous to the morals than the health of the people. 
Undoubtedly they thould be taken very fparingly in hot climates ; 
but the moderate ufe of them ip cold countries appears natural, and 
well adapted to counteract the effects of the climare. 

* Another effect afcribed to fermented I:quo:s by fome writers, 
is that of infpiring § genius aad fentiment, eipecially of the —_ 

ca 





confident of his powers and ab:lities ; if taken in @.il larger quantity, it makes him 
bold and daring, and defirous to exert hi wielf in attion; if taken ftill more largely, 
it rende:s him petulant and cc nturrelious ; the next ftep renders him mad and outrae 
ge: us; and if he proceeds farther ftill, he becomes fiupid and fen‘elefs.”—Problemat. 
§ 30 

* Tanguam nu!lo tempore mogis aut ad fimplices cogitationes pateat animus aut ad 
magnas inculefeat —Jacit Germenia. 

The Pevfians Iikewile, accordirg to Herodotus (lib i) and Strabo (lib. xv.) dee 
bated on the moit important affairs over their cups, ani effeemed the refolvtions 
taken by them in that ftate, as more refpetabie ang facred than thofe taken in a ftate 
of fob-iety, 

A fic ilar account is given in the book of Efther, where the divorce of a Queen is 
debs‘ed over cups. 

T Atherzus remarks the eff és of wine in making people fpeek truth,—Lib, ii, 

P I ‘wommeme invexifle in Galiiam vinum illiciendze gentis caufa Aruncem Clufinum 
ata corru:te# uxoris a Lucumone.—Livii, lib v. 

_ Cexlar tays, that the Suevi do not allow any wine to be imported among them, left 
at fhouid make them lazy and efferninate.x—=-Comm_ book iv. ch. f. 

The Nervi never drank wine, nor fuffered it 1c be b ovght amongft them, for the 
fame reafons,—Cziar’s Comm, book ii. ch. 8, 

§ Shakefpeare, although he introduces it in a manner apparently burlefque, appears 
to have been aware of the effect of wine in exciting venius and quickening the un ‘ers 
fanding t——‘ A goud fherris fack hath a twofol Operation in its it afceads me‘tnto 
the brain; dries me there all the fuolith, dull, and crudy vapours, which envision it 5 
makes it apprehenfive, quick, forgetive, full uf nimble, fiery, and delectable shapes, 

which, 
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cal* kind. This, at firft fight, might feem ludicrous, but is ferioufly 
afferted by feveral very grave and eminent writers, and is, | believe, in 
fome degree, founded upon truth. Many of the ancient poets fpeak 
of the connection between wine and genius; and although we fhould 
not believe all thefe expreilions to be meant to be underitood lite- 
rally ; yet it may ftill be inferred, that fome connection between them 
was fuppofed. Our own Milton, whofe temperance was remarkable 
in every period of his life, has exprefied the fame + fentiment, and 
enlarged confiderably upon it. weaeds: 

* Malt-liquor poffeffes, in many refpects, the fame qualities with 
wine, but has not the fame reputation for infpiring genius, and im- 
proving the { intellects. This may be afcribed to feveral caufes: firtt, 
the vifcidity of malt-liquor is fuch, as to prevent the effects of the 
{pirituous part wpon the nervous fyitem, by invifcating and entan- 
gling it in its fubitance ; fecondly, malt-liquor is very nutritious, and 
apt to encreafe corpulency, a circumftance by no means favourable 
to mental exertions; laftly, malt-liquors have but little of the acid 
which accompanies wine, which is of great efficacy in caufing the lat- 
ter to pafs off quickly by the fecretions, and prevents its loading the 
body, and powers of digeftion; whereas malt-liquors, for want of 
fome ftimulus of this kind, are nearly equally opprefiive with animal 
food. Dittilled fpirits might appear to have nearly the fame effects 





which, delivered over to the voice, the tongue, which is the birth, becomes excellent 

wit,”’—Second Part of Henry IV. Act iv, Athenzus makes a fimilar obfeivation, 
ib. it. 

, Haller makes the fame remark. Omni vino commune efi calefacere: vires ingenii 

et corporis augere —Halleri Phyfiol. lib. xix. fe. 3. 

* Halleri Phyfiolog. lib, xvii. fe& 1, § 13.—‘* Ingenium quod excitet vinum, ex 
€o clariffimé intelligitur, quod ad poefin, que res ingenii eft, mirificé aifponat. Pere 
petud ab antiquitate creditum eft, et ipfa res docet, vini calorem pvétarum furorem et 
impetum excitare, et Bacchi et Apollinis furorem unum effe eundemque 5; quamobiens 
Ovidius vino carens in exilio de fe conqueritur, 





Impetus ille facer, qui vatum pecto-a nutrit, 
Qui prius in nobis effe folebat, abeft.”’ 


Hoffman.———One of the fummits of Parnaflus was fubje& to Bacchus, the other 
80 Apollo. 

Jam obfervamus omnes hos populos qui vino utuntur, longé ingeniofiores effe ree 
Jiquis omnibus, Nullibi enim artes liberales, et difciplinarum ftudia, melius florues 
runt et florent, quam di¢tis in locis: vina enim fovent vires, pituitam attenuant, 
mordaces curas humanis mentibus infeftas abftergunt, vim animo reddunt, fpirituaf- 
centiam fanguinis promovent, ingeniumque acuunt : unde non inepté vinum postarems 
¢quus dictus eft.—-Hoffman De Temperamento, Fundamento, &c, &¢e 


t Quid quereris refugam vino dapibufcue poéfin ? 
Carmen amat Bacchum, carmina Bacchus amat, 
Nec puduit Pheebum virides geftatie corymbos, 
Atyee hederam lJauro przpofuifle fux. 
Nafo Corallais mala carmina mifit ab agris, 
Non illic epula, non fata vitis erat. : 
Quid nifi vina rofafque racemiferumque Lyzeum 
Cantavit brevibus Teia mafa modis ? 
Pindaricofque inflat numeros Teumefius Evan, 
Et redolet fumptum pagina queaue merum. 
Elegia fexta Miltoni ad Carolum Deo datur ruri commorantents 


J Athenseus remarks, that wine taken too freely cavfed the head to be more pain- 
_ but does not sender people fo heavy and lethatgic as malt-liquor,—-Lib. i. ad 
atm. 


with 
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with wine, as being very * thin, light, and poffefling nearly the fame 
powers of the fpirituous kind; but in reality, wine and {pirituous 
liquors differ very much from one another, Diitiiled fpirits want 
the acid of wines—which either does not rife, or is deftroyed in the 
Giftillation—and therefore remain longer in the body, and are more 
jnflammatory. ‘hey are alfo more narcotic, and produce worfe ef- 
feéts upon the nervous fyflem, in debilitating it, than wine. They 
are likewife deititute of fixible + air, to which wine, in a great meafure, 
owes its invigorating and cheering qualities, but which is deftroyed 
or diffipated in the diftillation of f{pirits. Hence their effects upow 
the intelleéts are lefs happy than thofe of wine. 

* As to laws refpecting the ufe of wine, or the omifhon of it alto 

ether, | have before fpoken under the article of Climate. 

‘ I know of no peculiar or {pecific effects of fermented liquors om 

the form of government, or religion of mankind. 


“SECT. IN. Efeas of Tea. 


¢ As tea now makes fo Jarge a part of the pleafures, and indeed of 
the diet, of a great number of people, efpecially in our own country, 
a few remarks upon it may not be improper. 

‘ Tea appears, from the { beft experiments, to produce fedative 
effects upon the nerves, diminifhing their energy, and the tone of the 
mufcular fibres, and inducing a confiderable degree, both of fenfibi- 
lity and irritability, upon the whole fyflem. It alfo promotes the 
thinner evacuations very powerfully, and diminifhes the flefh and bulk 
of thofe who ufe it. Thefe effects tend to impair the ftrength, and 
promote the gther confequences of it upon the nervous fyitem above 
defcribed. Hence the ufe of tea has been found very agreeable to 
the ftudious, efpecially thofe engaged in the compofition of works of 
genius and imagination, and hence is emphatically ftyled the poet’s 
friend. But, on the other hand, I believe that, at leaft with us, it 
has had the effect of enfeebling and enervating the bodies of our 
people, and of introducing feveral diforders that arife from laxity 
and debility ; and has been of ftill more confequence in making way 
for the ufe of {pirituous liquors, which are oftea taken to relieve that 
depreffion which tea occafions. 

* From thefe effe&ts of tea, I cannot but think that its confe- 
quences, on the whole, have been highly prejudicial. It evidently 
injures the health, and, by the confequences laft mentioned, tends to 
corrupt the morals of the people; and, in my opinion, by the effects 
it produces upon the nerves, contributes to abate courage, vigour, 





. Aqua eft occulto acore et plurimo phlogifto ebriaHalleri Phyfiolog. libs xixe 
ect, 3. 

t+ There appear to be two caufes of inebriation in fermented liquors; one from the 
fixible air, and another from the vinous fpirit. That from the former takes place 
fooner, and is the more tranfient of the two, and feems alfo to do lefs injury to the 
conftitution, and is likewife more apt to excite cheerfulnefs and good fpirits. Thisie 
very well known to thofe who have compared the effeéts of champagne with thofe of 
the flronger wines, 

_ The fame effeéts with thofe of champagne are found in fome mineral waters, efpe- 
tially in thofe of Spa and Pyrmont, and in fome degres in thofe of Bath, when drank 
freth at the fpring. 

I Sce Dr, Lettfom’s ingenious Effay on this fubject, 
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and fteadinefs of mind: circumftances furely of themfelves fufficient 
to difcredit its ufe, with thofe who are engaged in any fituation of 
life that requires exertion and refolution. Perhaps, however, in the 
hot climates of China and India, the ufe of this liquor may not be fo 
prejudicial as in the colder ones; it may there tend to abate the wea- 
rinefs occafioned by heat, and, as a grateful diluent, promote the 
thinner evacuations; which poffibly may, by caufing it to pafs off 
quickly, counteract, in fome meafure, its bad effects. But the || noxious 
qualities of this plant are not unknown even in its native countries. 
The Japanefe are fubject to the diabetes, and to confumptive difor- 
ders refembling the atrophy, from its ufe; and the Chinefe, it is faid, 
are fo fenfible of thefe confequences, that they rarely drink green tea 


at all, which is the moft remarkable for thefe effects. Perhaps the die 
minutive ftature, and cowardly, and at the fame time acute and trick. 
ing difpofition of the Chinefe, may be owing, in no {mall degree, to | 


the ufe of this vegetable.’ 


In treating on the influence of a favage ftate, the general pros | 


penfity to poetry is particularly noticed, and the caufes of this 


propenfity are well explained : 
* Even fome qualifications, which we efteem to be matters of tafte 


and elegance, and therefore leaft likely of any to be found in fucha | 


flate, have been difcovered among favage nations. 

‘ ‘I’bus the talent for eloquence, and even for poetry, is faid to be 
found in high perfeétion among them. Every idea, every concep- 
tion, is cloathed in image and metaphor. ‘* The bones of our de- | 
ceafed countrymen lie unburied,” fays an American orator *, ** they | 
call out to us to revenge their wrongs; and we mutt fatisfy their ree | 
queft. Their fpirits cry out againit us, and they muft be appeafed, : 


The genii, who are the guardians of our honour, infpire us witha | 


refolution to feek the enemies of our murdered brethren. Let us go | 
and devour thofe by whom they were flain. Let us confole the fpi- 
rits of the dead, and tell them they fhall be revenged.” 

‘ What is the caufe of this apparently extraordinary circumftance, _ 
is difficult to explain, Is it that the unbounded liberty, enjoyed in 
this flate, infpires this daring freedom into the language and expref- 
fion, as being the moft proper terms in which fuch ardent fentiments 
could be delivered? or is it that his ignorance of abftraét ideas caufes| 
him to form analogies between the objects which are always prefent) 
before him, and thofe which occur to his underftanding or memory—) 
with which the fcantinefs of his language concurs—which compels 
him to exprefs his fentiments in terms and expreflions derived from 
viGble objects? 

* Nor is i¢ in the expreflion and fentiment only, that thefe compo 
fitions may be termed poetical. They are often expreffed in a kind 
of rhythm or numbers, which, though not reduced to exact regularity 
of meafure, is fufficient to come under the idea, though rudely, o 
verfification. Cafar +, whofe judgment in matters of tafte and {ci 


a 





. Tea belongs to the natural order of the Coadunate, which are all of the narcot# 
ind, 
* Carver's Travels, p. 299, JOO. 3025 30%, 
T Cal, Comm, lib, vir fe. 14. , 
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ence cannot be fufpeéted, fpeaks of the fongs of the Gallic Druids as 
oetical performances ; and the fame epithet is beftowed on the fongs 

of the Gallic and German bards, by Strabo J and Tacitus §. Am- 

mianus Marcellinus | and Diodorus q Siculus, are more particular in 

this refpeét, and inform us, that thefe compofitions were not only 

metrical, but alfo adapted to mufical accompaniment; a circum- 

{tance which formerly, above all o:hers, eftablifhed a claim to the 
oetical character. 

‘ The fame obfervation has been found to hold good of almoft eve- 
ry nation in its infant ftate, and efpecially of thofe, who in a fubfe- 
quent period attained to the greateft height of improvement. Thus 
Homer and Hefiod preceded any of the profe-writers in Greece, ei- 
ther moralifts or hiftorians ; and the firft efforts towards the latter 
branch of compofition among the * Romans, were probably of a po- 
etical kind. 

‘ Danre, alfo, and Petrarch preceded any profe-writers of eminence 
in modern Italy; and Corneille and Racine were prior to the age of 
good profe-compofition in France. Even in our country, fome of 
the moft early literary performances with which we are acquainted 
were poetical; and this mode of writing amongft us appears to have 
been brought nearly to its higheft perfection, before any confiderable 
advances were made in the other, Of ths we have a remarkable 
inftance in the greateft genius this country ever produced; whofe 
profe-compofitions, in general, though fraught with good fenfe, 
itrong reafoning, and often with nervous diction, are moftly uncouth 
in phrafeology, obfcure in expreflion, debafed by vulgarifms, and de- 
ficient in harmony of period; whilft his poetical works—though not 
quite void of fcholaftic dition, affectation of literature, and fome- 
times, though bat feldom, vulgar expreflion—excel, not in plan, 
thought, fentiment, and charaéter only, but alfo in purity of ftyle, 
elegance of words and epithets, harmony and variety of numbers, 
not only all preceding writers, but all that have fucceeded him. In- 
deed, his fuperiority in this way has been fo remarkable, that few of 
our poets have ventured to tread in his fteps; and thofe that have at- 
tempted the fame metre, though far from deficient in the poetical 
Character, have thewn their own inferiority fo much, as to deter 
others, in a great meafure, from a fimilar + emulation, 

* Even the rude inhabitants of Otaheite, New Zealand, and feve- 
ral other places mentioned in Forfter’s Voyage, appear to have been 
much addicted to poetical performances. They had evidently a 
rhythm or cadenced meafure ; and their poetry, which appears to 


_ 





T Bagh pty dumrat % rointat.—Strabo, lib. iv. 

§ Germania, cap. iii, 

|| Ec bardi quidem fortia virorum illuftrium faa heroicis compcfita verfibus cum 
dulcibus Lyra modulis cantitarunt.—-Ammian, Marcell. Jib. xv. cap. 9. 

@ Diod, Sicul, lib. v. p. 213. 

* Nevius and Ennius wrote the Roman hiftory in verfe. Probably the Annofa 
yolumina vatum, mentioned by Horace, Epift. i. lib. 2. might be ofthis kind, — 

T Dr. Young’s Night Thoughts, and Thomfon’s Seafons, though fublime and 
beautiful performanees in many refpe&ts, are fo infericr to Milton in point of expref- 
me - harmony, as {carcely to be ranked in the fame ftyle of poctry with his com- 
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have been bath rhyme and blank verfe. Many of them were likewife 
the produétion cf the moment, like the ancient Carmina Amabeea ; 
and were, like them, accompanied with mufic. What the original 
motives were, that caufed mankind to adopt this mode of expreffion, 
js not clear. fs it, that for want of a permanent record of any fen- 
timent or tranfaétion—fuch as is afforded by writing—they exprefs 
themfelves in fuch meafures as may, with the leaft difiiculty, be re- 
tained by the memory ? or is it—which appears to be more probable 
—that the very cadence of numbers is natural to the language of fen- 
timent, and ferves beft to exprefs thofe ideas that naturally prefent 
themfelves to men in this ftate of life.’ 

We could with pleafure extend our extraéts from this inge- 
nious publication ; but the paflages we have fele€ted will be fuf- 
ficient to give our Readers an idea of the variety vf entertain- 
ment which may be expected from the perufal of the whole 
work. ; 

Dr. Falconer’s obfervations will, we apprehend, be found in 
general agreeable to faét and experience: but whatever may be 
thought of his reafonings, his work cannot but be efteemed of 
confiderable value, as a copious magazine of curious faéts, col- 
le&ted from an extenfive courfe of reading. And it is no {mall 
recommendation of the work, that for every material’ hiftorical 
fact which the Author mentions, he quotes his authority in the 
margin; judging it more eligible, to dishgure his page with 
notes, and even to incur, from the ignorant and fuperficial, the 
charge of a pedantic affectation of great erudition, than to oblige 
the reader to depend entirely upon the fidelity and accuracy of 
the writer. In this refpeét, we canmot but wifh, that his ex- 
ample were univerfally followed by all who write upon hiftorical 
fubjects, 

te A good Index to thefe Remarks on the Influence of Cli- 
mate, &c. has been printed fince the firft publication of the 
book, which will be delivered to the purchafers, E 

@ 





Art. Vs. Tbe Hiffory of the Ife of Wight. 4:0. 11,78. Dod- 
fley, &c. 1781. 


OR this valuable piece of topographical hiftory the Public 
ts indebted to Sir Richard Worfley, Baronet. It is drawn 


up from the manufcript of his grandfather, Sir James Worfley, - 


Bart. who began to prepare materials for it early in the prefent 
century, and profecuted the defign till his death in 17573; and 
from additional papers of his father, Sir Thomas Worfley, Bart. 
Tt is likewife enriched by valuable communications from the 
gentlemen of the ifland. To thefe a work fo well written, and 
fo refpectably authenticated, on a fubjeét on which they are 
more immediately interefted, will doubtlefs be particularly ac- 
ceptable. Bust i: w:il alfo afford entertainment and information 
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to others ; efpecially in thofe parts which treat of the civil and 


military hiftory of the Ifland. 
The following is a more minute account of the tranfaCtions 


which pafled during the confinement of Charles I. in Carif- 


brooke Caftle than has hitherto been made public : 

‘ It may be colle&ed from Sir Thomas Herbert, that on the firlt 
arrival of the King in the ifland, Colonel Hammond lodged him in 
Carifbrooke calle; not as a prifoner, but as a gueft: there was not 
the leat appearance of reflraint on any of his actions; he rode out 
for his recreation when and where he pleafed ; his faithful fervants 
were permitted to repair to him, and all who defired it, were ad- 
mitted into his prefence without dittinétion. ‘Whe firft reftraint .on 
this freedom was refpe€ting his Chaplains, Dr. Sheldon and Dr. 
Hammond, who were not long permitted to exercife their functions, 
a lofs the King fupplied by his private devotions, and, on the Lord's 
day by reading the Scriptures, and other pious books; not being 
difpofed to hear thofe preachers who ufed the directory then adopted. 

‘ The enjoyment of this degree of liberty was however of no long 
duration ; tor, about the middle of February, Hammond, one after- 
noon, informed the King, that he had received orders ‘not to permit 
the attendance of Mr. Athburnham, Mr. Legg, or any other of his 
fervants who were with him at Oxford, their continuance about his 
perfon being judged improper. The King, with a countenance that 
betrayed both furprize and trouble, communicated this order to Ath- 
burnham and the relt of the perfons concerned, as a circumftance he 
did not expect, and which was by no means confiftent with the pro- 
mifes made him by fome confiderable perfons. The next day, after 
the King had dined, thefe gentlemen came ail together, and proitrat- 
ing themfelves at his Majeity’s feet, offered up their prayers to God 
for his prefervation, and, kiffing his hands, departed. 

* The day following, his imprifonment became no longer equivocal, 
he being denied the liberty of going about the coantry, Still, though 
he was limited by the walls of the caftle, they included a fuflicient 
{pace for the exercife of walking, and afforded good air, and a de- 
lighfal profpect both by fea and ‘land; and, for the King’s recrea- 
tion, Colonel! Hammond converted the Barbican, a fpacious area, 
ufed as a parade, into a bowling-green, and at one fide erefted an 
agreeable fummer-houfe fot his amufement, where the King pafled 
his vacant hours, the caftle haying no gallery, room of ftate, nor 
even a garden ; fo that his.Majefty conftantly exercifed himfelf in the 
morning by walking on the ramparts, and’ in the afternoon in the 
bowling-green, at the fame time carefully obferving ftated hours for 
writing and devotion. Mr. Harrington and Mr, Herbert continned 
Waiting on him in his bed-chambér; to the latter he gave the charge - 
of his books, of which he himfelf kept acatalogue. The books he 
moft ufvally read were the facred Scripturtes,. Bifhop Andrews’s Ser- 
mons, Hooker's Ecclefiaftical Polity, Do€tor Hammond’s Works, 
Villalpandus upon Ezekiel, &¢. Sandys’s Paraphrafé vpon David’s 
Pialms, Herbert’s Divine Poems, Taffo’s Jerufalem, in tralian, with 
Pairfax’s Englith tranflation, Ariofio, and Spencer's Fairie Queen. 
4t this time he is fappofed to have written his Su/piria Regalia. the 
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manufcript of which Mr. Herbert found among the books the King 
gave him, in his own hand-writing. 

* Notwithftanding the ftriétnefs with which the King was guarded, 
many perfons found means to prefent themfelves to him at his ufual 
times of walking within the lines, in order to be touched for the dif- 
eafe called the King’s-evil he Governor’s chaplain, a young 
man, named Troughton, feldom failed attending in the prefence- 
chamber when the King dined; he poffeffed all the arguments in fa- 
vour of his fet, in oppofition to Epifcopacy: the King ufed fre- 
quent], to walk about with him an hour after meals, and engage in 
familiar converfation on thofe fubjeéts. ‘Troughton maintained his 
arguments with great earneftnefs, and the King never difcouraged 
him ; but being a better logician, and deeper read in hiftory and po- 
lemics, always obtained the advantage. Once, whilit they were in 
the heat of argument, Charles took a fword from the fide of one of 
his attendants, and drawing it fuddenly, frightened the young chap- 
lain; but another gentleman prefent, who better underftood the 
King’s intentions, foon quieted Troughton’s apprehenfions, by kneel- 
ing down and receiving the honour of Knighthood *. This was Mr. 
John Duncomb, who came into the ifland to concert meafures with 
the King for his efcape, when the King told him he had not at that 
time any better means of acknowledging his fervices. After the Re- 
ftoration, Sir John Duncomb was made Chancellor of the Exche- 

ver. 
a Soon after the arrival of the King at Carifbrooke caftle, an at- 
tempt was made for his refcue by Captain Burley, mentioned in Sir 
John Dingley’s letter as Captain of Yarmouth cattle: the particulars 
of this tranfacétion are not handed down, but it appears that the plan 
was fo, ill laid and conduéted, that he was himfelf apprehended and 
executed. ‘This attempt, in the prefent fituation of affairs, was ex- 


tremely prejudicial to the King; the Army and Parliament were 


contending for the fuperiority they had jointly gained, and as the 
poffeffion of the King’s perfon was a matter of great moment to each 
party, fo a prevention of his efcape was a point in which they were 
both interefted. This therefore will account for the fubfequent ri- 
gour of his confinement. , 

‘ Mr. Henry Firebrace relates, that, having the honour to be 
known to the King by feveral fervices rendered him during the treaty 
of Uxbridge, and elfewhere, he received a privaze letter from him, 
commanding him to haften to the Ifle of Wight, with what intelli- 
geese he could procure from the moft faithful of his friends about 

ondon. He accordingly applied to the Speaker of the Houfe of 
Commons, and other Commiflioners, for permiffion to attend his Ma- 
jefty, as one of the Pages of his Bed chamber; which precaution he 
made ufe of, that he might ferve him with more freedom and lefs 
fufpicion. His firft object after his arrival, was how fafely to deliver 
into the King’s hands the letters he was charged with: having found 
a convenient and private place in his chamber for depofiting his dif- 
patches, he flipt a note into the King’s hand, as he was retiring to 


‘ refit, informing him where they were hidden: the next morning Mr. 


— 





* Sir T. Herbert’s Memoirs, + Rapin, vol. ii, p. 545. 
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Firebrace found a Jetter in the fame place, by which his Majefty ex- 
prefled his approbation of what he had done, and diretting a conti- 
nuation of the fame mode of correfpondence ; which they a.c’ rdingly 
made ufe of for feveral weeks. Firebrace had, previous to his leav- 
ing London, fettled a good channel of communication with the 
King’s friends there, by means of two trufty and unfufpected men, 
always coming and going; fo that his Majeity never wanted intelli- 
gence from the Queen, the Prince, and many of his friends, even at 
the time when the vote againft any more addrefles to him took place. 
Mr. Firebrace alfo infinuated himfelf into favour with the perfons 
appointed by Colonel Hammond to watch the King, by turns, at 
the two doors of his bed-chamber by day, and at night to fleep in 
beds fet fo clofe againft thefe doors, which opened outwards, fo that 
they were kept fait till the beds were removed. The King conftantly 
retired to his bed-chamber as foon as he had fupped. Firebrace, one 
night, pretending he had no appetite, offered his fervice to one of thefe 
guards, promifing to fupply his place at the door opening to he backs 
itairs, whilit he eat his fupper; this offer being accepted, he enjoyed 
an uninterrupted freedom of converfing with the King; who defired 
him to renew the like opportunity as often as he could. Firebrace, 
fearing he might be furprifed with the door open by any one coming 
fuddenly into the bed-chamber, cut a flit through the wall or parti- 
tion behind the hangings, which, on the leaft noife, he could in- 
ftantly let fall: in thefe converfations they frequently deliberated on 
fome means for.the King’s efcape, his imprifonment being by this 
time grown intolerable. Among other fchemes, Firebrace propofed 
his getting out of the chamber-window ; but fearing the bars might 
render the paffage too narrow, he propofed cutting them with a faw; 
but the King objefting the danger of a difcovery, comthanded him to 
prepare all things elfe for his departure, being confident he could get 
through the window, having tried with his head, and judging that 
where the head could pafs, the body would eafily follow. Firebrace 
imparted the defign to fome trufty friends, and with them concerted 
the plan of operation. Thefe were Mr. Edward Worfley, a gentle- 
man of the ifland much efteemed, afterwards knighted for his fer- 
vices on this occafion ; Mr. Richard Ofborne, a gentleman appointed 
by the Parliament to attend the King; and Mr. Joha Newland, of 
Newport, who all proved themfelves worthy of the confidence repofed 
inthem. The plan agreed upon was as follows: At the time ap- 
pointed, Firebrace was to throw fomething up againft the window of 
the King’s chamber, as a fignal that all was clear, on which the 
King was to come out and let himfelf down by a cord provided for 
that purpofe ; being defcended, Firebrace, under favour of the dark- 
nefs, was to conduét him crofs the court to the main wall of the 
caftle, from which he was again to defcend into the ditch, by means 
of another cord with a ftick faftened cro's it, ferving as a feat; be- 
yond this wall was the counterfcarp, which being low, might be ea- 
fily afcended, near this place Mr. Worfley and Mr. Ofborne were ta 
be ready mounted, having a fpare horfe, with piilols and boots for 
the King, while Mr. Newland remained at the fea-fide with a large 
boar, ready to have conveyed his Majefty whereever he fhould have 
thought fit to dire, At the appointed time, when all things were 
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in readinefs, and every one inftruted in his part, Firebrace pave the 
expected fignal, on which the King attempted to get out of the win- 
dow, but found, when it was tco late, that he had been fatally mif- 
taken, for although he found an eafy paflege for his head, he ftuck 
faft between the breaft and fhoulders, without the power of advancirg 
or returning; but having the inftant before miftrufted fomething of 
this nature, he had tied a piece of cord to the bar of the window, by 
the means of which he might force himfelf back apain. Fuirebrace 
heard him groan, without being able to afford him the leatt aflifance ; 
however, the King at length, with much difficulty, having releafed 
himfelf from the window, placed acandle in it, as an intimation that 
his attempt was fruftrated. Had not this unfortunate impediment 
happened, there is the greateft reafon to believe he mighi have ef; 
fecied his efcare; every part of the plan being fojudicioully arranged, 
It now became neceflary to give notice of the difappotntment to thofle 
who waited without, which Firebrace could find no betier means of 
doing, than by throwing flones from the top of the wall, from 
whence the King was to have been let down, to the place where thry 
were in waiting: this fo well anfwered his intention, that they went 
quietly away, witheut having caufed any alarm. 

‘ After this difappointment, files and agua fortis were fent for 
f;om London, to corrode or cut through the bars of the window ; but 
in the interim, Hammond received a letter from Derbyhoufe, direci- 
ing him to keep a watchful eye over thofe about the King, as there 
were fome among them who gave him intelligence. This, though a 
general hint of fufpicion, was not pointed at any particular perion ; 
Hammond therefore employed his emiffaries to make d.{coveries, wha 
gave him fo much light, that he entertained fome fuipicion of Fire- 
brace, and examined him; but not being able to come at any mate- 
rial difcovery, he told him the reafons by which he was actuated. 
Some time after, Firebrace was again fent for by Hammand, who in- 
formed him he had received more letters of intelligence, which would 
oblige him to difmifs feveral of the King’s attendants, himfelf among 
the reft; but that he might, if he pleafed, remain three or four days 
longer. Firebrace plainly faw this permiffion was an intended f{nare ; 
he neverthelefs determined to accept of it, and guide himfelf accord- 
ingly; informing the King of his fufpicions, and fettling with him 
fuch a mode of correfpondence, that his Majefty received intelligence 
from his friends, and had his difpatches forwarded with the fame 
fuccefs as before *. 

‘ Another ineffectual attempt for the King’s efcape was made after 
the departure of Mr. Firebrace, by his remaining affeciates: the 
particulars are thus related by Lord Clarendon, and alfo by a private 
account drawn up by Sir Edward Worfley. The King remembering 
his former mifcarriage, owing to the bar of his wincow, now took 
care to have that impediment removed, either by aqua fortis, or a 
faw ; but when he was coming through the window, he perceived 
more perfons under it than he expected. This made him fufpect, 
what was but too true, that his intention was difcovered : he there- 
fore fhut his window, and returned to his bed: foon after which the 





® Firebrace’s Narrative, in Herber:’s Memoirs, 
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Governor came into his chamber, and examining the window, per- 
ceived the bar had been eaten away. It appears that Major Rolfe, 
an officer of the caltle, had fo far infinuated himfelf into the confi- 
dence of Mr. Olborne, that he was deceived into an opinion that 
Rolfe would heartily join in any attempt for the King’s deliverance ; 
whereas his real defign was to kill him as he came through the win- 
dow. Hammond was privy to this intention, and alfo pofted muf- 
gueteers near where the gentlemen were of neceflity to pafs, and 
in riding off, they luckily received the fire unhort, getting fafely 
to’ the veffel that lay in readinefs to carry cff the King; but as they 
came without him, the mafter refufed to take them on board, fo that, 
leaving their horfes on the fhore, they were obliged to conceal them- 
felves for feveral days in the woods, finding means in the night, by 
the afuftance of a kinfman of Mr. Woriley’s, to procure fuflenance, 
and a veflel to take them off from the ‘ouch fide of the ifland. 

‘¢ Thefe unfaccefsful attempts afforded pretences to increafe the ri- 
gour of the King’s confinement, who, from the time his fervantg 
were removed, had laid afide all care of his perfon, fuffering his hair 
and beard, grown to an extraordinary length, to hang dithevelled 
and neglected; a decrepid old man, employed to kindle his fire, 
whom he afterwards fhewed to Sir Philip Warwick, was, as he af- 
firmed, the beit company he enjoyed for feveral months.’ | 

The work treats at full length of the nataral, commercial, 


civil, ecclefiaftical, and military hiftory, and antiquities of the 
iland. An Appendix is fubjoined, containing deeds, charters, 
records, and other original documents, at full length. The 
Hiftory is ornamented with many copper-plate views, fome of 
them very elegant. , E. 
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Art. VI. A General Effay on Yadics; with an Introductory Dif- 
courle, &c. Tranflated trom the French of Monf, Guibert. By 
an Oficer*, 8vo. 2vols. 12s. Boards. Millan. 1781. 


E have here an attempt, but not a very fuccefsful one, 
towards a tranflation of Monf. Guibert’s famous Trea- 
tife on Taétics, already fo well known in the military world, 
Our lively neighbours have, probably, the knack of faying 
more on this, or on any other fubject, than all the reft of the 
world; and one book among them is often the fertile parent of 
many more; an author being not only a fource of ideas in 
himfelf, but the caufe of ideas in others. Whether in thefe 
days we can do more than formerly, we can furely ta/# and write 
as much as in any foregoing period,—and fortunately for us Re- 
viewers, and for feveral other trades, if Readers do not fall off, 
there appears as yet no threatening fcarcity of Authors. 
‘The Englith nation has been confidered as rather deficient in 
military authors, but we certainly are not deftitute of good tranf 





* Lieutenant Douglas, of the North Lincolnthisre Militia. Vid. 
the Advertifements of the book. 
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lators; and amongft the great number who now underftand the 
French language, we are furprifed to fee a Tranflator ftep forth 
who is fo little qualified for the ofice+. His ftile is throughout 
Riff, bald, aukward, difagreeable, and fo unlike the original, that 
one might almoft imagine it was fo contrived, that the fpirit of 
the Author might the more eafily evaporate. Hap-hazard, the 
Tranflator appears to be often trying to guefs the meaning of 
his Author by the found, &c. which reminds us of the wag who 
rendered elle fe promenocit fur les gazons fleuris,—by—** fhe pro- 
mifed herfelf a piece of flowered gauze.” ‘The Work feems, 
however, to improve a little as we advance, and we have reafon 


to with and to hope, that this gentleman may improve himfelf 


not only in the French, but in his Englifh, and in grammar, be- 
fore his next attempt. 

As to the original of this Effay on Taé€tics, Monf. Guibert is 
certainly an ingenious and fpirited writer, and fkilful officer ; 
who treats his fubject in a mafterly manner, though he may be 
thought fometimes rather pofitive and conceited,—efpecially for 
fo young a man. But we muft allow for the vivacity of a 
Frenchman. 

By the way, we cannot help thinking, that_a number of the 
principal authors on thefe fubjects might be taken in the grofs, 
and abridged by fome of our military gentlemen ;—the eflence of 
their works might be extra¢ted, and given to the Public, to be 
read and ftudied by many, who either could not, or might not 
chufe to confult the originals.—Even our Monf. G. a young 
author, ardent to give us all he knows, @-prepos or not, might, we 
fancy, be confiderably abridged, and much of his declamatory 
and prefatory matter, might probably be fpared, without any 
great lofs to the Englifh reader, Monf. G. laments the want of 
authors, and probably expects too much from books. 

It is a general opinion, that the art of printing will cer- 
tainly be the means of preferving all the other arts. It is to be 
wifhed we may not deceive ourfelves in this: The caufes of the 
decline of arts and of empires may be too powerful to be ftupped 
by the art of printing. We fear that tyranny and corruption 


eee 





t He tranflates, 

Nos gouvernemeus font,—Our governments is. 

Meme par les trait’s,—The fame by the treaties, meaning even by, &c. 

Ceci les arme,— This rifes them in arms. 

Faire place,—Make place. 

Ll faut qu’ elle conduife defront toutes les parties del adminiftration,—They 
muft be the precurfe of every circaumftance which pertains to admi- 
niftration. 

A l'envi,—Through envy, meaning in competition. 

Ex s’approchant,—In having a nearer proximity. 


di fit,—He done, &c. &c. 
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may poffibly overtake the arts, and may ftop or divert their pro- 
grels: and we know that fome of the moft ufeful have already 
been driven from certain countries in this manner, even fince the 
invention of printing. Befides, there are arts and trades which 
probably cannot be taught or preferved by any writing; and 
even among all thofe elementary books, which Monf. G. feems 
to think fo neceflary, we have feldom heard of any that could en- 
tirely fupply the place of an apprenticefhip in any of the com- 
mon trades. And though many good hints might be gathered 
from the Works of Monf»G. &c. by officers of every rank, from 
the general to the drill-ferjeant, yet we much doubt if any one 


’ of them could be completely formed by all the books in the 


world. 

Monf. G.’s Work begins by a preliminary difcourfe, a noted 
and elegant piece of declamation, containing likewife the 
plan of another publication with which he purpofes to favour 
the world, and of which the prefent Effay is only a part. Then 
follow an introduétion, and the Work itfelf, containing the 
whole Science of Tactics, from the drill, or education of troops, as 
he ftiles it, to the grand manceuvres or fcience of the general, 
with all our Author’s improvements, which feem to be very 
confiderable, and, confequently, fhould require time and reflec- 
tion before they can be introduced, however warmly and clearly 
he may ftate their fuperiority over all other fyftems and improve- 
ments. 

He divides Ta€tics into 1. Elementary firft principles ; and 2. 
The complicated and fublime fcience of the general, which fhould 
unite all the different parts, and comprehend every branch of 
knowledge. He obferves, that this fublime part was loft with 
the fall of the Roman empire ;—revived again by Guftavus and 
Naffau,—but there it ftopped,—then chance and routine go- 
verned. The genius of Saxe had a glimpfe of this great art, 
which he had not time to create ;—that was referved for the King 
of Pruffia,—to manage 100,000 men as eafily as 1000. He has 
been copied without being underftood. National differences, 
characters, governments, now difappear; all are modelled on 
each other, efpecially in whatever is military; ‘and all equally 
indolent and effeminate, aukward and averfe to manly exercifes, 
and tacitly agreed in depending on fire arms and long thin lines. 

Our policy appears moft wretched when compared with that 
of Greece and Rome, where, he obferves, during a fhort time, 
more great and good men were produced, than in all the reft of 
the world ever fince. 

* Syftems of government are now formed, not on the happinefs, 
but on the oppreffion of the people, who, fo far from chufing, 
loving, or fupporting their prefent governments, would all 
gladly break their chains, and change their laws and matters, 
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if they were not fo ftrongly bound by vices, habits, or force. 
Each lives for himfelf; there is no public: Governments at 
war with their fubjects, corrupting one part to rule the reft, in 
dread of their being inftruted ;. . promoting luxury and vice, fo 
as to weaken and impoverifh, abforbing the riches, &c. In 
fhort, to weaken and divide, fo as to govern more eafily, —to op- 
prefs with impunity,—is now mifcalled the /cience of government, 
Defended by the moft defpicable and miferable of their fubjects, 
—preferved from the mutual and malignant vengeance of each 
other, more by weaknefs and refemblance, than by any of their 
little cunning fyftems of balance of power or trade, of negocia- 
ting, cheating, &c. on which they feem fo much to depend.—~ 
Their peace eftablifhments, already beyond their finances, and 

t they declare war, drain and ruin each other; till forced to 
peace by inability, each refts feated on his own ruins, ftriving to 
patch up his affairs, to pay his debts, and whet his arms afrefh.’ 

Our Author has hazarded a prophetic furmife of the increafing 
fuperiority of our nation over his‘own, which he may probably 
live to fee Contradicted. 

He juftly cenfures the want of unity and greatnefs in our go- 


vernments, and all théfe little partial {chemes and interefts ot fo 
many feparate departments. . 


Some kings and mini fters, he fays, have procured to their coun- 


try alittle temporary fuccefs ; but no nation has ever had any real. 
and durable profperity, ‘except where the nature of their govern-' 


ment gave them fome permanent inflitution, or body of people, 


to colleét the knowledge and reduce the interefts of the ftate to 


a fyftem,—to unite the paft, prefent, future: In fhort, a confti- 
tution formed on the principles of freedom, wilcom,-.and dura- 
tion.’ 

¢ The great fcience of politics, as it improves, muft thereby be- 
come more fimple, folid, and eafy. Liberty, protection, fecu- 
rity, would form the whole commercial code. ° Ali parts of po- 
licy and of war would, in like manner, be fimplified. 

‘Itisa melancholy reflection, that the firft art invented by 
men fhould have been that of deftroying each other; and that, 
fince the beginning of time, more fchemes and talents have been 
employed to injure than to benefit humanity. 

Our Author traces the progrefs of War round the globe, and 
fees her flying the rich and enlightened nations, and refiding 
chiefly with thofe that are ruftic and poor ; ae, for inftance, the 
Perfians, Egyptians, Greeks, Romans, before they weie corrupt- 
ed.—He fays, ¢ That the invention of gunpowder did not tend 
to perfect or improve the military art, while it helped to deftroy 
that enviable inftitution of ¢ divalry :—That changes have fince 
been introduced, fatal to humanity and to the progrefs of the art, 
as thofe numerous and unwieldy armies, with their immenfe ar- 
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tillery, &c. the management of which has been underftood only 
by a few, and has never been properly taught. Hence wars be- 
come fill lefs decifive, more frequent, tedious, and fatal to na- 
tions and their population.” He recommends fimplifying and 
diminifhing our armies and manceuvres, and declaims againft 
the many bad effects of our prefent policy, &c. But the dawn 
of morning banifhes the night, and gives hopes of day. When 
the propagation of knowledge fhall become general among all 
ranks, the world will be happy ;—and his hopes of this happy 
period proceed from the chance of virtue and genius being born 
tocether onthe Throne. While arts and letters have been po- 
lifhing mankind, their governments have permitted thofe reme- 
dies to turn to poifon. War is become a kind of polite amufe- 
ment. Lurope is now peopled with a fet of miferable artifts and 
trade(men, equally indifferent to, and incapable of, the defence 
of their country. Nations now depend for their very exiflence 
ona bafe and mercenary foldiery, badly conftituted, and un- 
interefted in victory or defeat. The whole of the people 
fhould be taught the ufe of arms, and military difcipline ought 
to be an indifpenfible part of education.’ 

~ We with that our limits, as well as our abilities, had been 
more equal to our defire of doing juftice to this fpirited and ine 
genious officer ; who promifes the public ftill more of the fruits 
of his application, which may be ft1]l more mature and ufeful: 
He may then have acquired a greater portion of what he obferyeg 
to be a rare and neceflary talent, and only to be obtained with 
years,—that of coolly exprefling what we warmly feel. 





Art. VII, Aa Effay on Infpiration, confidered chiefly with re/pe to 
the Evangelifis. ty Gilbert Wakefield, B. A. tate Fellow of Jefus 
College, Cambridge, and now claflical Tutor at Warrington. 8vo. 

‘2s. Od. Johnfon. 1781. 


HIS Writer is a fierce advocate for free inquiry; and as 

fierce and formidable an enemy to Creeds, Catechifms, 
and Articles of Faith. He is terrible in his wrath againft * the 
damnable Athanafian herefy ;’ and cafting about his firebrands 
(though not in /port) he cries Havock! and Jets loofe—the thunder 
of ‘* his red rignt hand”—rubente dextra facras jaculutus arces— 
* to demolifh the outworks which the blind and timid credulity 
of darker ages aflifted to ere& for the entrenchment of fupertti- 
tion and ecclefiaftical f{upremacy.’ 

** Gun, Drum, Trumpet, Blunderbufs, and Thunder!” 
You have here fine work cut out for you. 

Bat we will beat a parley for a moment, to reed the manifefte 
which this champion hath exhibited as a plea for a declaration 
ef war againft Fathers, Councils, Synods, Aflemblies, Convo- 
cations, 
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cations, i.¢. againft ignorance, policy, bigotry, prieftcraft, fu. | 
perftition, and the ground of all— plenary in/piration! Hear 
him. 

¢ The notion of a plenary infpiration, oppofed inthis effay, is | 
one of thofe many fancies that have impaired the ftrength and 
tarnifhed the beauty of our religion: it hath conduced to extine 
guifh the light of reafon, that candle of the Lord which illumi. 
nateth every man that cometh into the world. Reafon is re. 
Juctantly borne away in triumph without a temporary permiffion 
to advertife the conqueror of his frailty and fallibility.’ Really | 
this is a lamentable complaint! But this hero of Warrington 
is determined to bind the {trong man armed :—to kill the great 
giant, Jn/piration, that hath fo long fhut up Dame Reafon in 
his enchanted caftle, and treated her with fcorn and neglect; to 
put the fceptre in her hand, and lead her forward to head ¢ the 
CHOSEN FEW of our own day, who (as Mr. Wakefield fays— 
for he is one of the number) may be of fome fervice in enlight- 
ening the minds, and dilating the hearts of our pofterity, by fure | 
nifhing right notions of Chriftian truth and Chriftian liberty.’ 

This Writer, in the © ardor’ of his zeal againft * an ignoble 
acquiefcence in the decifions of our forefathers,’ applies two | 
lines of Mr. Pope to thofe ignoble flaves to antiquity, 

Who fcorn a lad fhould teach his father fxill, 
And having once been wrong, will be fo flill. 

We fuppofe Mr. Wakefield to be the Jad referred to by this 
quotation. We hope for Ais own fake, that he is nothing more; | 
and would have him reflect, before he publifhes any more efflays / 
on facred fubjects, on two other lines of the fame great poet : 


We think our fathers fools—fo wife we grow! é 
Our wifer fons, no doubt, will think us /, Py. hie 

















Art. VIIL. Plan for the better Relief and Employment of the Poor, for 
enforcing and amending the Laws refpeGing Houses of Correfion and | 
Vagrants, and for improving the Police of this Country; together 
with Bilis, intended to be offered to Parliament for thofe Purpofes. 
By Thomas Gilbert, Efq. 8vo. 2s. 6d. Wilkie, 1781. 


HE imperfetions of the prefent fyftem of our Poor Laws | 

(as they are called) have long been felt and complained © 

of ; and the two oppofite defects have been imputed to them, | 
of intolerable expence, and deplorable inefficacy. To bring © 
about a reformation in fo important a part of our police, * to | 
‘ promote induftry by compelling every poor perfon to labour | 
© who is able to work, to take proper care of thofe who are | 
© not fo, to reform the diffolute and refractory by punifhments 
$ well adapted to their offences; and, by a feafonable and pru- 
* dent ceconomy, to guard againft every impofition, and unne- 
—— § ceflary 
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¢ ceffary expence,’ are the great and benevolent purpofes of 
the very refpectable fenator who gives this plan to the Public. 
To enter into a particular detail of the three*bills he has drawn 
up, would lead us too far; to pronounce upon their merits 
might be a violation of decorum, efpecially as they are now 
under the revifion of that great Corps of Law-Revirwers, 
the two houfes of parliament: We (hall juft make one obfer- 
vation, which is applicable to all plans that are extenfive, and 
meant to be carried into general ufe, namely, that it requires 
little lefs virtue and public fpirit in the different orders of men 
who are to execute a falutary law, than it does wifdom and en- 
largement of mind to frame it. ‘The conduct of overfeers and 
parifh-officers has too often been fuch, as to make any very 
fanguine hopes of their co-operation in a law which depends 
much on them for its fuccefs, appear fomething like Quixoti/m. 

With regard to juftices of the peace, as they are, or ought 
to be, men of education and property, we are defirous to en- 
tertain the fame opinion as Mr. Gilbert, whofe animated fenti- 
ments on this fubject do him the higheft honour ; and we hope 
his generous labours in the fervice of the Public will not lofe 
their effect. 

‘ I have heard it obferved, that although the plan of thefe Bills is 
confeffedly a good one, yet the juftices of peace (upon whofe fhoul- 
ders the great burden lies) will not give themfelves the trouble to 
execute it. This is the language of oth and timidity, which has 
too long prevailed, and well-nigh ruined the internal police of. this 
country, which I am moft anxious to revive. I will not judge fo 
unfavourably of my fellow-ju:tices, as to imagine, that when they fee 
their country at the very brink of deftruction, they will not lend a hand 
to fave her, by executing a law which is plain, eafy, pra&ticable, and 
promifing an effectual relief. 

* The magiftrates, who facrifice their time, and expence too, in 
the execution of the laws of their country, without fee or reward, 
have ae merit, and undoubtedly ought to be treated with very 
great refpedt. 

* It is an office of great truft and importance, upon which the 
well-being of this country, in a great meafure, depends. It grieves 
one to fee gentlemen of fortune and ability, in every county, de- 
clining to at. The principal! caufe alleged is, the difficulty and per- 
plexity of the laws. . 

* I think every endeavour fhou!d be ufed to make the laws as plain 
and intelligible as poffible; and, for that purpofe, if a gentleman or 
two, educated at the bar, were to be appointed, by fome of the great 
judicial officers of the law, with fuitable falaries, to infpeét all pub- 
lic bills, before they are paffed, during the feffions of parliament, and 
at intervals; and, during the recefs of parliament, to be emploved 
in collecting and digetting the ftatutes upon particular heads, when 
they are numerous, in order to their being reduced into one a&, in 
a future feilions ; and if there fhould be a fianding committee ap- 
Pointed to fuperintend thofe proceedings, it might be the means of 

preventing 
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preventing many inaccuracies In penning the new acts, and would 
foon rencer the reit eafy and intelligible. 


To the aoe head may be referred another difficulty and embar- 
hiffiseet attending juliices of the pea ce, which I think ought to be. 


prevenid. They are at a great expence iv purchafiing the atts of 
parliament ; and coinpiaints are fre Fi nde brought to “them, upon 
new laws, before they have been ab!s co procure the acts, 

‘ | fhould hope fome means may be found to obviate this, withcut 
much expence either to his Majetty or the Public, 

* Thefe bills, with the obfervations | have made upon them, con- 
vey my featiments, upon a fubjeét the mott intereiling and impor- 
tant to the future welfare and protperity of this country, that can 
poflibly come before parliament; formed, not haltily, but upon the 
moft mature delibcration, 

* I can aflure the reader, whoever he may be, high, low, rich, 
or poor, that J have no purpofes of my own to ferve, no views to 


gratify, no expectation of reward for my labours, but what arifes’ | 


from the pleating reflection of my own mind; that J have, for many 
years pait, devoted a great fhare of my time, not without confider- 
able expence, to an object, pleafing to myfelf, and, | prefume, not 
unworthy the attention of fuch as have at heart the welfare of their 
country,—that of difcovering, and endeavouring to relieve, the dif. 
treffis of many hundred thoufands of our fellow-creatures, who fall un- 
der the reach of thefe bills. 


* Ido not pretend to reprefent thefe bills as perfe& and fit, in, 


their prefent ftate, to be pafied into laws; but as the diftreffes of 
the poor, and the burden upon thofe who maintain them, are fo 
great, and daily increafing, I could not prevail upon myfelf, any 
longer, to poftpone bringing the fubject, fairly and openly, in the 
fhape it now 1s, before parliament ; having found, after waiting many 


years, that no other gentleman was inclined to undertake ir, nor any | 
plan propofed, for bringing forward fo very effential a work, by | 
thofe who are at the head of our public affairs. Nor have I been | 
deterred from fteadily purfuing the object to, its prefent crifis, by 


meeting with the frowns, inflead of receiving the countenance, of 
fome perfons, which, from their fituation, and the great importance 
of the fubject, I thought I had good reafon to expect. 

* The utmoft of my wifhes are, that the plan and bills may be 
confidered, duiing the courfe of the fummer, by the members of both 


houfes, and particularly thofe of the long robe; and alfo by magil-, 


trates, and others converfant in the fubject; and that they may be 
fairly and candidly difcuffed the next feliion, in a manner which the 
magnitude of the fubject deferves. 

* If they fhould, after proper correction and amendments, be found 
admiflible, it will afford me great fatisfection; if not, I hope they | 
will be the means of producing ‘ni others, better digetted, and § 


adapted to the purpofe ; as my defires are, that this neceflary fervice § 


may be rendered to the Public; not be ‘ing at all anxious irom whole 
hands it fhall come.’ T° 
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Arr. IN. Supplement to Myr. Gilbert's Plan and Pills for the Relief of 


Vid, 


she Pocrs é3c. Delivered Gratis to the Parchafers of the Plan. 


res HIS fupplement contains feme further explanations, and 
judicious alterations, of the bills as ae framed ; 

and likewile a fhort index to the material parts of each, T 
e 





Arr. X An Antzver to Mr. Shaw's Enquiry into the Authenticity of 
the Poems alcribed ta Ojian. Hv john Clark, ‘'Franflator of the 
Caledonian Bards ¢, and Member of the Society of scots Anti- 
quaries, SvO. 1+. Cadeil, 178i. 

N our late review of Mr. Shaw’s Enquiry *, we expreffed 
V an opinion, in ftrong terms, of the neceffity of a full and 

clear anfwer to it. His charges were dire&t, and perfonal ; and 
ftruck deep at the credit of iome refpeGtable characters. Their 
veracity was impeached by the moft forcible and pointed affer- 
tions ; and feveral gentlemen, in whofe honour we had the 
fulleft confidence, were held up to the Public as the wilful abet- 
tors of an impofture. 

Amongft others, the ingenious and learned Dr. Fergufon, 4 

proteflur “of moral philofophy at Edinburgh, was reprefented 
by Mr. Shaw as a co-adjutor in the fraud of Mr. Macpherfon, 
ky introducing to Dr, Percy a Highland ftudent, to rehearfe 
fome parts cf Offan in the pretended original, which, in fadat, 
Mr. Shaw leche were tranflated from Englith into Gaelic, 
in order to carry on the impolition. Dr. Fereufon, by a pub- 
lic advertifement in the St. James’s Chronicle, and other pa- 
Hp not only denied the more oo part of the charge, 
which fo deeply affected his h honour, b put alfo declared that he never 
was prefent at fuch a recital; and that every circumitance in 
the charge was falle. One part of Dr. Fergufon’s declaration, 
however, hath been contradicted in the fame papers by Dr. 
Percy himfelf—but with a politenefs and delicacy beoming the 
character of that ingenious and worthy divine. He would not 
fuppofe that, if any fraud was acted, Dr. Feroufon was privy 
to it; and is willing to believe, that his having been prefent 
at the recital abovementioned had efcaped his recolleGtion. For, 
an fact, it appears, that Dr. Fy rgufon was prefent, together 
with Dr. Blair; and was alfo the very perfon who introduced 
the Highland ftudent to Dr. Percy, and ¢ gave the Doctor, who 
was tceptical about Offian’s pocms, an invitation to his own 
houfe, for the purpoie of convincing him ci their authenticity 
by means of this very recital. 
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The author of this pamphlet informs us, that * he perfonally 
applied to Dr. Blair, and Profeflor Fergufon, and they autho- 
rifed him to affure the Public, that the whole is, in every par- 
ticular, a falfehood. If Mr. Shaw wifhes to clear himfelf of 
this direct charge of writing a falfehood, he may apply to Dr, 
Percy, the refpetable Dean of Carlifle, for his authority to 
contradiét it in public.” Dr. Percy informed the Public, that 
he entered, with the greateft reluctance, into the controverfy ; 
but that he was compelled, by truth, to relate what he knew 
of the affair. 

We think it due to Mr. Shaw to give thefe particulars to 
the Public, with their full evidence. How far his having been 
cleared by fo uncontrovertible an authority, from the dire& 
charge of falfehood, in one inftance, may leflen the weight of 
other charges of a fimilar nature alledged againft him, is a 
point we muft leave to be decided by every man for himfelf. 
We have already obferved, that impoffure muf? exif? fomewhere 
or other. Mr. Clark avers, that it exifts wholly and entirely 
with Mr. Shaw; and, to convince the Public that this is really 
the cafe, he hath not only attempted to confute Mr. Shaw’s 
Enquiry by argument, but by teftimony ;—and fuch teftimony, | 
too, as appears to be in a very great meafure decifive. 

As we have ftated Mr. ge ws evidence at Jarge, the fame [| 
juftice is due to Mr. Clark; and we will fully difcharge the | 
obligation. 

We were indeed aware, that much depended on the perfonal | 
credit of Mr. Shaw; and, from fome enquiries concerning his | 
character, we were not difpofed to reject his teftimony as. | 
wholly fpurious: nor could we willingly allow ourfelves to think 
that he was fo far loft to honour, and even common precaus | 
tion, as to crowd his book, not only with evafive and equivocal 
reafonings, but with aflertions fo palpably falfe, as to open the 
evident door to detection and confutation, However, we are | 
forry to fay, that Mr. Clark feems to have fucceeded too well 
in expofing Mr. Shaw’s * pretenfions to truth:’ for if we might 
comprife the prefent attempt into a brief yet comprehenfive 
account of its general defign, we might call it—‘ The Lig 
dire&t to Mr. William Shaw.’—This gentleman, who was {0 | 
eager to fix the charge of impofition on his countryman, and 
who ftood forward as the only Scotchman who had the honefty | 
or the courage to fpeak the truth, is here held forth to public ; 
view, in the horrid light of an abandoned and unprincipled 
man, whofe fole motive was intereft, combined with revenge: |” 
~~a miferable outcaft from his country, and his country’s ef 
teem ; a venal apoftate from the Church of Scotland ; an ine | 


grate to his beft friend, and a mean paratite of Offian’s wort 
ence © 
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encmy—Dr. Jobhnfon. This—if we may credit Mr. Claik— 
ihis 1s Mr, Shaw. J VR. | 

After fome gencral remarks on Mr. Shaw’s birth, edu- 
cation, and protefion, Mr. Clark expofes his Gaelic erudition 
with the moft pointed feverity ; and particularly obferves, with 
refpect to his Didiionary, that * inttead of adhering to the dialect 
fp oken in the Highlands of Scotland, he hath thrown into his work 
all the words he could collect from vocabularies of the different dias 
le&ts of the Celtic; pariicularly that which is ufed in Ireland. 
This corrupt mixture is attribured, by our author, t9 Mr. Shaw’s 
having {pent the former part of his life in his native ifle of Arran, 
‘ where a dialeét of the Gaelic tongue is ufed, fo corrupt in the words, 
and fo v- cious in the pronunciation, zs to be almoit unintelligib'e in 
the other weftern iflands, and the oppofie continent of the High- 
lands, where the language is fpoken with elegance and purity.” 

‘To the finzle and unfupported aflertions of Mr. Shaw, his 
anfwerer oppofes the direct and explicit teftimonies of feveral 
very refpectable gentlemen ; arid hath even oppofed Mr. Shaw’s 
affertions by his own teflimony, in part collected from his Anas 
lyfis, which is before the Pub.ic, and in part from private let- 
ters, which are in the pofl-ffion of the Author himfelf, 

With refpeét to the authenticity of the poems of Offian, 
which it was the defiyn of Mr. Shaw’s Enquiry totally to inva- 
lidate, Mr. Clark grants, that ¢ he never, indeed, heard the | 
Fingal and Yemora rehearfed by any fing/e Highlander in the fame 
arrangement in which Mr. Macpherfon nath publifhed them’ But 
he aflerts, that ‘ he hah frequently heard, from d:ferent perfons, 
almoft every paflage in the’e two poems, with no more difference 
from the tranflation than what the genius of the language required ; 
and not near fo much as there is between the different editions of 
thefe poems in the difierent parts of the Highlands. This variation 
was well accounted fur (favs Mr. Clark) by Mr. Shaw himfelf [viz, 
in his aalyfis], betore he thought it his intereft to difguife the 
truth,’ 

There was a time, it feems, when Mr, Shaw was fo firmly 
perfuaded of the authent.city of thefe poems, that * he pro- 
pofed to me (fays Mr. Ciark), to print propofals for a general col- 
leClion of them, as well as of o:hers, and to arrange the whole fim- 
ply as they are rehearfed by the people, without making them up 
into epic pieces ; which I accordingly did. The originals, and trani- 
lations were to have ‘been publifhed in feparcte volumes. Mr. Shaw 
himfelf, with the greatelt enthufiafn, voluntarily undertook to pro- 
cure fubfcribers for me in England, and wrote me feveral letcers on 
that fubje&t from London, aifuring me in the moft pofitive manner 
of his fuccefs, But inflead of pertorming what he had thus {ponta- 
reoufly promifed, the very rext part of his conduét towards me was 
to hold me forth as an impoftor to the Public.’ 

Mr. Shaw, we find, was angry with Mr. Macpherfon, not 
for palming fictitious poems on the Public, but tor curtailing 
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the originals. The Maid of Craca, an epifode in Fingal, was 
omitted by the editor, but is now in the poffeffion of Mr, 
Clark. It extends to fome hundred lines, and is a large com- 
plete poem of itfelf. 

Mr. Shaw, in his Enquiry, {peaks very particularly of his 
vifits to Mr. Mackenzie, treafurer of the Highland Society, 
for the purpofe of infpeéting Gaelic MSS. ; and records a fingu- 
lar circumftance, which we quoted in our laft Review. It is 
fit we fhould prefent the reader with Mr. Mackenzie’s own ac- 


count of this tranfaction. 

‘ To prove (fays our author), beyond the power of contradidtion, 
the difingenuity, as well as the grofs ignorance of Mr. Shaw, ona 
fubjec&t which he pretends to underftand better than any man living, 
I will lay before the reader the following facts. Mr. Mackenzie 
hath authorifed me to fay, ‘* that Mr. Shaw had feen the MSS. in his 
cultody before the publication of his pamphlet ; had looked at them, 
and turned over the leaves ; but at that time had read only a few 
words up and down in different places, but not one complete fen- 
tence, though requefted fo todo by Mr. Mackenzie at that time. 
That fince the publication of his pamplet, Mr. Shaw hath again feen 
thofe MSS. and again read fingle words in different parts; but upon 
being preffed by Mr. Mackenzie, in preferce of another gentleman, 
to try to read a few fentences, he applied himfelf to one page of 
a MS, in verfe; and, after poring about a quarter of an hour, he 
made out three lines, which related, as read aloud by Mr. Shaw 
himfelf, to Ofcar the fon of Offan. Upon being afked how thofe 
lines agreed with the doétrine of his pamphlet? Mr. Shaw anfwered, 
that he believed” they were the compofitions of the 15th century ,and 
not of Offian.’ 

After remarking fome curious inftances of Mr. Shaw’s al- 
leged ignorance, contradi@tion, and vanity, our Author gives us 
a piece of valuable information. Dr. Johnfon, on being in- 
formed that fome part of Offian’s poems had been found in the 
Saxon character, remarks, in his * Journey to the Weftern 
Iflands,’ that the ‘ editor of Offian had difcovered, by fome pe- 
culiar fortune, an unwritten language, written in a character 
which the natives probably never behedd.’? ‘ Here,’ fays Mr. 
Clark, £ Dr. Johnfon betrays ignorance incompatible with his high 
pretenfions to letters. There is not a man in Great Britain, or Ire- 
Jand, at all Converfant with old MSS. but knows, that the Saxons, 
Highlanders, and Irith wrote their feveral languages in the felf-fame 
character. Whether the Irifh and Highlanders had them originally 
from the Saxons, or the Saxons from them is a matter of no moment. 
They are undoubtedly the fame, and came originally from the Ro- 
mans, who were certainly the introducers of letters into Great Bri- 
tain; from which they were tranfplanted, with the Chriftian religion, 
into [reland. St. Patrick, who was a Scotchman, is faid to have 
been the firft who introduced letters into Ireland; and if that was 
the cafe, it is probable that the Irifh, Scotch, and Saxons, received 
the Roman letters through the hands of the ancient Britons.’ 
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As the ancient and even modern ftate of the Highlands is not 
generally underftood, Mr. Clark lays a fhort fketch of it before 
the Reader, from which he will eafily fee how their ancient 


Poems came to be preferved. 

‘When St. Columba, in the 6th century, gathered the monks into 
monafteries, the Gaelic was the only language of Scotland and Ire- 
Jand: and Roman learning began to be cultivated in thofe monafie- 
ries*, As there was aconftant intercourfe between the inhabitants 
of both iflands, as the defcendants of one common parent, and as 
their language was materially the fame, it was reduced to writing in 
the fame character, and on the fame grammatical principles, by both. 
The policy of the clergy induced them to confine ajl learning to 
their own order, by which means they not only kept the vulgar in 
awe with greater eafe, but often aimed at the moft eminent civil 
offices in the ftate. As the genius of Chriftianity did not, like that 
of Druidifm, admit of a junétion between the bards and the clergy, 
the former were prevented from partaking of the advantages arifing 
from the cultivation of letters. ‘The poetic trade, however, conti- 
nued, not only honourable, but !ucrative. As books were unknown 
to the people, the fongs of the bards became the only amufements of 
their leifure hours. ‘Che authors were carefled, honoured, and re- 
warded by a people enthufiaftically fond of the memory of their fore~ 
fathers. As the mind was not ftored with any other fubjeéts of con- 
templation except thofe poems, they were learned with a degree of 

uicknefs, and preferved with a purity, which, to perfons accuftomed 
to the ufe of books, is not eafily conceivable. His bard was to the 
ancient chief, what a library is to the modern one. Public acade- 
mies were inftituted for the fludy of the poetic art; and it is not to 
be imagined that candidates would be wanting for fuch an employ- 
ment. When the pious Chriflian went on a pilgrimage to the tomb 
of his favourite faint, the bard, with equal enthufiafm, travelled to 
the habitation of his favourite poet, to learn his compofitions. When 
the compofitions of one country had been acquired, thofe of another 
were fought after; Ireland and Scotland were alternately vifited by 
the bards of each nation. 

‘ Although literature was thus neglected by the bards, it was in- 
duftrioufly cultivated by the clergy of the Highlands and Ifles, before 
the reformation. But the art of printing was unhappily lictle prat- 
tifed in our country before that period, and the manufcripts, a few 
excepted, fhared the fate of the monafteries, which perifhed by the 
enthufiaftic zeal of the times. 

_* The modern itate of the Highlands prefents a view fomewhat 
a which eafily accounts for the negleé of Celtic literature, of 

ate. 

* The people of fortune fend their children, when very young td 
the low country, to be educated, who, as the Gaelic language is 
utterly unknown at the univerfities, have not an equal opportunity 
of learning it with other branches of literature. ...On his knowledge 


a 





* Particulary at that illuitrious feat of learning J-columb-kiil, de- 
hominated from its founder, St. Columba. Rev. 
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of claffical learning, and the Englith lanpuage, every promotion through 
life is thought entirely,depend. When his education 1s compleated, he 
is fixed in fome profeffion, the knowledge of which takes up the 
next period of his life....Hence poetry fthe Gae/ie] is with a few 
exceptions, neglected by the learned in the Highlands. We hall 
next jee by whom it is preferved. 

* When the rich fend their fons to the univerfity to fearch for fci- 
ence, the poor fend theirs to the mountains to look after their cat- 
tle. Thefe, as the land is not in general favcurable to agriculture, 
conftitute the principal wealth of the country; and confequently 
their prefervation becomes the firft objet of atrention. ‘lhe mour- 
tains on which they feed being extenfive, little time is exhaufted in 
attending them. Leifure and retirement beget reflection; and the 
mind, undifturbed by the buiile of fociety, has full time to look back 
to the rales of other years, The fcerery of ancient poetry is familiarto 
the eye; andthe breaft, hitherto vacant, is prepared for its reception. 
‘Thus the inferior fort of people fearch for perfons who can rehearfe 
thofe poems; and they learn them with incredible facility. And 
in this manner they acquire an early acquaintance with the illuftri- 
ous characters celebrated in the traditions of their country. 

Though Mr. Macpherfon hath declined to appear in perfon 
in a controverfy which he himfelf hath excited, and which for 
fome time hath fubfifted on his credit, yet on his authority 
Mr. Clark informs us, that what Mr. Shaw relates concerning 
his interview with Mr. Macpherfon contains the moft grofs and 
wilful falfehcods, The Author of this pamphlet declares, that 
he is authorized pofitively to deny Mr. Shaw’s infidious charge 
againft the editor of Offian, viz. that on defiring to fee the Gaelic 
manufcripts he was always put off with fome evafive apology. Mr, 
Macpherfon never recolleéts Mr. Shaw’s having pretumed to 
afk for a fight of them: though if he had made the requeft, Mr. 
Macpherfon believes he fhould not have granted it, as he dif- 
liked the man, and was convinced of his ignorance. Mr. M. 
farther declares, that the manufcripts depofited with Mr. 
Becket contain no Irifh genealogies, as Mr. Shaw would infi- 
nuate, were never in Mr. Mackenzie’s hands, and never out 
of Mr. Macpherfon’s pofleffion, fince they were taken from 
Becket’s fhop. 

Mr. Clark makes a modeft apology for his own attempt to 
juftify himfelf from the charge of impofition dire@ly brought 
againft him by Mr, Shaw. For the particulars of his vindica- 
cation we mutft refer the-curious Reader to the pamphlet itfelf. 
Mr. Clark gives a flat denial to Mr. Shaw’s aflertions ; and 
after offering fome obfervations to credit his own, he hath the 
following bold and ftriking expreffions. ¢ I am tired, and I 
fear Ihave tired the Reader much more with joining falfehood to the 
name of Mr. William Shaw: though downright fictions merit little 
more than a flat contradiction. And yet Iam roufed to a repetition 


of thefe difagreeable contradictions in every page of his pampblet, 
Sor 
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for there is not a page that is not replete with the moft impudent 
fslfehoods. Amidft the agitation which an honeft man feels at every 
daring violation of veracity, | fometimes hefitate whether the ree 
{pect due to treth, or the good manners to which the Reader 1s en- 
titled, fhould predominate. Lut as an attention to truth is itielf com- 
mendable, | truit I fhall be excuted for expreflions, which uncer that 
confideration cannot be deemed too fevere,’ 

A letter under profeffor M‘Leod’s own hand, addreflcd to 
our Author, contains a direét and unequivocal! denial of 
what Mr. Shaw aflerted in his enquiry, viz. ‘* that he offered 
him half a crown per word for all that he could produce 
of Offian’s poetry, above fix lines.” The profeffor’s letter con- 
tains the following curious particulars, ‘* Mr, Macpherfon, 
‘© with whom I had the happinefs of commencing a very early 
“6 acquaintance at college, read a confiderable part of thofe 
“° poems to me in the original Gaelic, before the publication of 
“© his verfion: and it was owing to my own engagements at 
“‘ the time, and not to any backwardnefs on his part, that J 
‘© had not the pleafure of hearing him read the whole. He 
“‘ Jately indulged me with the original of feveral paflagcs of 
“© both the pucms of Fingal and ‘Temora, to gratify a third 
* sentleman, who wifhed to have thofe paflages in the Gaelic: 
‘© and I have not the leaft doubt of his dilpofition to oblige 
“¢ me, or any man who applies to him as a gentleman, in the 
“© fame way again; or by giving any other fatisfaction on the 
6 fubje€t, that can be reafonably defired.” 

We did not confider the affair on the fcalloped fhell in a ferious 

light; and fufpected either ridicule on one fide, or miftake or 
exaggeration on the other, The whole ftory is here very fatis- 
factorily explained ;—but by no means, we fear, to the credit of 
Mr. Shaw, in point of honour or gratitude. 
_ As to the clergyman who offered to fupport, by an oath, the 
Impotture of Offian, if Mr. Shaw would join in carrying it 
into execution, Mr, Clark cannot guefs at his name; and with- 
out hefitation concludes it to be a mere fiction of this /over 
of truth,—as he ircnically calls William Shaw. 

We are next prefented with a letter from Mr. M‘Nicol, 
Our former acquaintance with this gentleman, did not greatly 
prepoflefs us in his favour: and we are forry on the prefent 
occafion to find harfh language and idle petulance:—and all cut 
of pure zeal for Caledonia and her bards ! — inftead of piain fa&ts 
and folid argument. This ** fretful porcup:ne’————but we 
have already faid enough of Mr. M‘Nicol—It is neceflary howe 
ever to obferve, that he difclaims all acquaintance with Mr. 
Shaw, though he was able, it feems, to have affifled him very 
materially in his enquiries :—that Mr. Shaw knew this, and 
only avoided him, becaufe of his attack on his great patron Dr, 
Johnion, Mr, M‘Nicol charges Mr. Shaw with fome inftances 
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of difingenuous condu&t; and obferves that his behaviour was 
fuch as difgufted the fenfible, and fhocked the religious part of 
his countrymen; and by his rudenefs, vanity, and want of 
honour, he loft many advantages, which might otherwife have 
been fecured. , 

After having conviéted Mr. Shaw of the moft notorious and 
aggravated violations of truth by the teftimony of others, Mr, 
Clark obferves, ‘ that there is ftill another evidence to be ad- 
duced, whofe teftimony would not probably be taken on any 
other fubjeét, but that under confideration.” This evidence is 
Mr. Shaw himfelf, whom his anfwerer calls to the bar of the 
Public as a witnefs againft his own affertions. ‘This part of the 
prefent Work is entitled, Shaw contra Shaw, and confifts of 
extracts from his Analyfs, and his Enquiry; by which this 
gentleman is convicted of the moft glaring inconfiftencies and 
contradictions. ) 

With thefe extracts Mr. Clark fhould have concluded his 
Anfwer to the Enquiry. We are forry that his indignation 
againft Mr. Shaw fhould have betrayed him into a ftep very 
unworthy the character of a gentleman. In fevera! inftances 
he hath defcended to minute and quibbling altercations which 
would difgrace the beft caufe; and hath fometimes gone out of 
his way in order to collect anecdotes to double the confufion 
and infamy of his antagonift. We can anticipate his apology: 
but it will have no weight with the unbiafled part of mankind, 
His endeavouring to procure private intelligence refpecting Mr. 
Shaw, from a mean and fufpicious quarter—from a difcarded 
and difappointed fervant—fhews too great eagerne/s to blaft Mr. 
Shaw’s reputation, and might have the contrary effect to what 
this pamphlet was defigned to produce, with fome nice and 
fcrupulous enquirers, At all events it was unneceflary, and in 
every view, ungentlemanlike. 

In other refpects this anfwer appears to have been written 
with fairnefs and precifion. Its appeals are direét; and its af- 


_ fertions well fupported. The Author feels moft deeply his in- 


tereft in the caufe; and in general defends it with judgment, 
fpirit, and addrefs, 

What reply Mr. Shaw will make; or whether he will make 
any at all, will foon be feen; for it muft be made /oox, or it will 
avail him little. If his reputation be worth preferving, he will 
at leaft, make an effort to defend it from an entire diffolution. If 
he be indeed, as he boafts, a friend and acquaintance of Dr. 
Johnfon, he will doubtlefs find himfelf obliged, in order to fup- 
port fo reputable a connexion, to clear himfelf of the charges 
alleged againft him. He will remember the fate of his coun- 
tryman Lauder. Dr. Johnfon’s own integrity made him for 2 
while the inftrument of that impoftor’s deceit: but when the 
fraud - 
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fraud was detected, the Dr. immediately acknowledged his own 
precipitation, and execrated the wretch who had artfully prac- 
tifed on his credulity. 

The prefent Work, together with Mr. Shaw’s, hath excited 
in us various reflections, We are often mifled by ftrong affere 
tions, and plaufible pretences; and while on the one hand we 
endeavour to avoid an irrefolute fcepticifm, we may fometimes 
appear to betray too eager a belief. It is only the prefent evi- 
dence which can influence us: and on the weight of facts, or 
probability of arguments our judgment muft in a great degree 
depend. What an antagonift may adduce in reply to plaufible 
reafonings, or pretended facts, muft be unknown, or can be’ 
but faintly guefled at. Without fufficient reafon to oppofe thofe 
which do appear, woula be obftinacy: to be aware of every 
thing that can be urged in rep!y, would require a penetration 
which we have not the prefumption to boaft of. 

We may perhaps be obliged to this plea, in reviewing a con- 
troverfy which hath been renewed with frefh fpirit, by two 
learned gentlemen, refpecting the authenticity of the poems at- 
tributed to RowLey. We mean to refume it on its original 
ground : to give it a candid and attentive confideration: to ex- 
prefs our doubts whence they exift, and to relinquifh any poft 
we may have formerly aflumed, which we may deem no longer 
tenable. Future difcoveries may entirely change the appear- 
ance of the controverfy, and our opinion muft neceffarily be 
governed by the information we receive. 

Since this Article was written, Dr. Fergufon hath again pofi- 
tively and publicly denied every partof Dr. Percy’s relation cone 
cerning the Highland Student. We fhouldbeforry to impute falfee 
hood, or even equivocation, to Gentlemen of fuch refpectable cha- 
racters as Dean Percy and Profeflor Fergufon. Candor leads us 
to conclude that there muft be fome miftake in this matter ; 
and that the miftake is to be attributed to forgetfulne/s, and no- 


thing elfe, B..4 ~t, 





Art. XI. The Hifory of Great Britain, from the firft Invafion of it 
by the Romans under Julius Czfar, By Robert Henry, D.D. one 
of the Miniiters of Edinburgh. Vol. 1V. 4to. 11. 1s, Boards, 
Cadell, &c, 1781. 


l* our Review of the preceding volumes of this work, we 
L gave an account of the Author’s plan, aad our opie 
nion of his merit in the execution of it. We hazard nothing 
when we fay, that the farther he proceeds in the profecution of 
his defign, the more ftriking marks he gives of his judgment, 
accuracy, and impartiality. In the volume now before us, his 
ftyle appears to be improved, and to flow more eafily and na- 
turally ; in a word, we are ftill of opinion, that every perfon, 
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who is defirous of being well acquainted with the hiftory of the 
conftitution, government, laws, civil and military affairs, reli- 
gion, learning, arts, Commerce, fhipping, manners, drefs, re- 
markable cuftoms, &c. of Great Britain, will think himfeif 
much indebted to Dr. Henry for the pains he has taken to col- 
1 & almoft every thing that is necciary to be known concern- 
ing the feveral heads already mentioned, and for the jucomcat 
he has fhewn in the arrangement of his materials, 

This Volume continues the hiflory from the death cf Kirg 
John, A. D. £216, to the accefion of Henry IV. in 1399.—In 
the fecond fection of the third chapter, we have a fhert but dif- 
tinct account of the important changes that were made in the 
conftitution, government, and laws of this country in the reign 
of Edward I., who, though iluftrious as a general, was ftill 
more illuftrious es a legiflator, ‘To prevent confufion in our 
views of this fubj-€&, Dr. Henry confiders the changes that were 
made at this period, 1. In the conftitution of the parliament; 
2. In the magitlrates and courts of juftice ; 3. 1n the ftatute- 
law; 4.In the common Jaw; 5. In the prerogatives of the 
crown; and, 6. In the royal revenues. 

As the parliaments of England have been the guardians of its 
liberties, the framers of its laws, the impofess of its taxes, the 
great counfellors of its Kings, and the fupreme judges of the 
lives and properties ofits people, in every age, the flate of thofe 
illuftrious aflemblies, their conftituent members, and other cir- 
cumftances, claim, our Author jufily obferves, the firft and 
chief attention of all who wifh to trace the hiftory of the confti- 
tution with any degreeof accuracy. Accoidingly, in the fourth 
and fifth fections of the third chapter of this volume, he gives us 
a Clear and concife view of this important fubjcct, 

In the third fection of the fourth chapter we have the hiftory 
of the chief feminaries of learning in Great Britain from A. D. 
1216, to A. D. 1399. A very great and advantageous chenge 
in the ftate of our two univerfitics took place, we are told, in 
this period, and merits our attention. It had been ufual, before 
this time, for teachers and fcholars to lodge and ftudy In private 
houfes or halls, which they rented from the citizens. This was 
attended with many inconveniencies, and gave occafion to fre- 
quent quarrels between the ftudents and citizens about the rents. 
Various mechods were employed to prevent thefe quarrels, which 
difturbed the peace, and even threatened the deftruétion, of the 
univerfities. In particular, Henry I'1., A.D. 1221, appointed 
two refpcClable citizens, and two maflers of arts, to be chofen 
annually, and inveiied with authority to determine all difputes 
‘between the citizens and ftudents about the rents of houfes: 
But this, and all other methods for preferving peace between the 
towniinen and icholars, while this occafion cf contention conti- 

3 -nued, 
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nued, proved ineficQtual, At length, fome generous perfons 
(determined to deliver the members of the univerfities from their 
too great dependence on the town/men) purchafed or built Jarge 
houfes, and admitted both teachers and {cholars to refide in 
them, without paying any rent. Thofe munificent friends of 
jearning foon difeovered that many ingenious young men, ad- 
mitted into their houfes, were but “ill provided with the means of 
rewarding their teachers, purchafing books, and procuring other 
neceflaries, which induced them and others to enlarge their cha- 
rity, and to endow thofe houfes with lands, tenements, and re- 
venues, for the maintenance of a certain number of teachers and 
ftudents. By thele fleps the building and endowing of colleges 
became the prevailing tafte of the rich and generous in this pee 
riod, as the building and endowing of monafterics had been in 
former times. In confequence of this prevailing tafte, feveral 
noble halls and colleges were erected and endowed in both our 
univerfities, chiey between the middle of the thirteenth and 
the middle of the fourteenth century. 

The feventh chapter contains the hiftory of the manners, re- 
markable cuftoms, language, dicfs, diverfions, &c. of the people 
of Great Britain, during the period already mentioned. A fhoret 
extract from this chapter may not be unacceptable to our 
Readers. 

‘ What could exhibit a more fantaftical appearance than an Eng- 
lih beau of the fourteenth century? He wore long-pointed thoes, 
fattened to his knees by gold or filver chains; hofe of one colour on 
one leg, and of another colour on the other; fhort breeches, which 
did not reach to the middle of his thighs, and difclofed the thape of all 
the parts included in them ; a coat, one half white, and the other half 
black or blue; along beard; afilk hod, buttoned under his chin, em- 
broidered with grotefque figures of animals, dancing men, &c. and fome- 
times ornamented with gold, filver, and precious ones. This diefs 
was the very top of the mode in the reign of Edward the Third. 

* The drefs of the gay and ftufhionable ladies, who frequented the 
public divertions of thefe times, was not more decent or becoming.— 
Ii is thus defcribed by Knyghton, A.D. 1348. ‘* Thefe tourna- 
ments are attended by many ladies of the firilrank and greateft beau- 
ty, Out not always of the mof untamted reputation, Thefe ladies 
are dreficd in party-coloured tunics, one half being of one colour, 
and the other half of another; their lirripipes or tippets are very 
inort; their caps remarkably. litle, and wrapt about their heads 
with cords; their girdles and pouches are ornamented with gold and 
filver, and they wear fhort fwords, called daggers, before thei, alittle 
below their naveis; they are mounted on the finett horfes, with the 
richeit furniture. Thus equipped, they ride fram place to plagé in 
quett of tournaments, by which they diffipate their fortunes, and 
ruin their seputations.’”—The head-drefles of the ladies underwent 
many changes in the courfe of this period. They were fometimes 
ecormoufly high, rifing almof three feet above the head, in the fhape 
‘oo of 
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of fugar-loaves, with ftreamers of fine filk flowing from the top of 
them to theground. Upon the whole, I am fully perfuaded, that we 
have no good reafon to pay any compliments to our ancettors of this 
period, at the expence of our contemporaries, either for the frugality, 
elegance, or decency of their drefs.’ 

The Appendix to this volume contains the great charter of 
King Henry II!., granted November 12th, A. D. 1216, in the 
firft year of his reign, with a tranflation of the fame; his char- 
ter, A. D. 1258, in the vulgar Englifh of that time, witha lite- 
ral tranflation interlined ; and an account of the provifions, &c, 
at the inftallation feaft of Ralph de Borne, Abbot of St. Auftin’s 
Abbey, Canterbury, with their prices A. D. 1309. ‘This we 
fhall infert for the entertainment of our Readers, 


Wheat, 53 loads, price - - £-19 0 0 
Malt, 58 loads - - - 17, 10 0 
Wine, ‘11 tuns - - - 24 O 0 
Oats, 20 loads - - - 4 OO 
Spices - - - - 28 oO Oo 
Wax, 300 pounds - . 8 © 0 
Almonds, 500 pounds - - - 3 18 Oo 
Carcafles of beef, 30 - ° 27 0 0 
Hogs, 100 - - - 16 0 oO 
Sheep, 200 - - - 30 0 O 
Geeie, 1000 - - - 16 0 Oo 
Capons and hens, 500 - - 6 5§ 0 
Chickens, 463 - - - 3 14 0 
Pigs, 200 - - - - 5 0 0 
Swans, 34 - - - - 7 © 0 
Rabbits, 600 - - - 15 00 
Shields of Braun, 17 - - - 3 5 O 
Partridges, mallards, btterns, tarks - 1 0 0 
Earthen pots, 1000 - - © 35 0 
Salt, g loads - - . - © 10 0 
Cups 1400, difhes and plates 3300, bafons, &c. 8 4 0 
Fifh, cheefe, milk, garlic - - 2 10 0 
Ezs, 9600 - - - 4 10 0 
Saffron and pepper - - I 14 0 
Coals, cafks, furnaces - - 2 8 0 
Making’tables, treflles, dreflers, - - I 14 0 
Canvas, 300 ells - - - 4 © O 
To cooks and their boys - - 6 oo 
To minftrels - - - 3 10 0 


How times are altered ! 
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Aet. XII. The Fair Circafian, a Tragedy. As performed at the 
Theatre-Royal, Drury-lane. By Mr. Pratt, Author of Sympa- 
thy, aPoem*. 8vo, 1 6d. Baldwin, 1781. 


AWKESWORTH’s oriental tale of Aimoran and Hamet 

was infcribed to His Majefty. The Fair Circaffian is of- 

fered to the Prince of Wales; and Mr. Pratt pronounces that 
at ¢ an age when the heart opens to the moft. warm and gene- 
rous impreffions, the precepts of Omar, and the practice of 
Hamet, as drawn by Hawkefworth, and dramatized by the Au- 
thor of this tragedy, will win upon his Royal Highnefs’s at- 


ion. 
The draught of Hawkefworth is indeed worthy fuch atten- 
tion ; but this tragedy can, in our opinion, very little contri- 
bute to the young Prince’s inftruction or entertainment, 
To the Dedication fucceeds a Preface, couched in the fol- 


lowing terms. f D gine 

‘ This tragedy borrows its general ftory, and fome of its inci- 
dents, with as much of its fentiment as could be preferved, from 
the very beautiful ‘* 4/moran and Hamet’’ of Hawkefworth. Did not 
truth and juflice require fuch acknowledgment, it would have been 
unneceflary ; for what can be added to the fame of a work as known 
as univerfally celebrated ? The original machinery has been rejeéted, 
becaufe it would have been too daring an attempt to interweave it 
with the fable of a modern compofition, and perhaps too mighty a 
tak to manage, without'violating the firft great law of dramatick pro- / 
bability. Neverthelefe it has been the Author's endeavour, to ** con- 
vert the fenrentious difplay of eaitern wifdom, as far as charaéter 
would permit, into the language of paflion, varied by every motive - 
which might affect the human mind in the moft warm and interefting 
fituations.” Thefe are the words of a critic, who feems fully to have 
penetrated the defign. ‘The lines with inverted comas were omitted 
in the reprefentation, to favour the rapidity of the e&tion. They 
are retained in the printed copy, not more at the iniiance of particu- 
lar friends, than on general experience, that thofe paflages which "4 
retard the force of the paffion on the theatre, are frequently read 
with fatisfaction in the clofet. 

‘ The Play flill continuing to be received on the ftage with the moft 
brilliant fuccefs, the Author would but half difcharge the debt of 
equity, were he to confefs obligations only to Hawkefworth. The 
liberal, perhaps the unparalleled fupport which the managers have 
afforded by the dreffes and fcenery, the interefting manner in which 
Mr. Linley has fet the Epi:halamium, the tate of Mr. De Louther- + 
berg, and the fplendour which the performers have thrown over the 
characters by their ExCeLLenT reprefentation, demand and receive 
the moft warm and pointed expreflions of gratitude. ‘Fhere remains 
but one tribute of juitice more, and ¢at is dueto Mr. Sheridan, whofe 


R — has been friendthip, and whofe afliftance mutt always be 
ame,’ 
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From this Preface we learn, that could any reputation be 
added to the celebrity of the tale of Hawkefworth, its fame 
would be increafed by the prefent Tragedy ; in which the ori- 

inal machinery is rejeCted, but wifdom and pajfion are mingled, 
and that fome lines omitted in reprefentation, are retained in 
print, to oblige particular friends, and to pleafe the Public in 
general ;—that the play /fi/ continues on the flage with the mof 
brilliant fuccefs !—that the tailor, and f{cene-painters, the com- 
pofer and machinift, the performers and managers, have all 
confpired to fhew their friendfhip to the Author by their atten- 
tion, and to eftablifh his fame by their affiftance. 

Amidft all this crowd of friends, this fplendid hoft of pa- 
trons and upholders, we ftand like Cordelia in the prefence of 
Lear, on the partition of his kingdom ; and we moft heartily 
with that we could, like Cordelia, when demanded to declare 
our fentiments, anfwer—NoTHING ! But being conftrained to 
fpeak, we will anf{wer according to our bond, nor more, nor 
lefs. 

Whoever has perufed the oriental tale of Hawkefworth, will, 
we truft, acknowledge that it required uncommon addrefs to 
adapt it to the ftage. The machinery, as Mr, Pratt calls it, 
confifts chiefly of perfonal transformation, which is not only par- 
ticularly unfuitable to tragic exhibition, but is by Hawkef- 
worth fo clofely interwoven in the bufinefs of the ftory, taat it 
is almoft impoffible to carry on the main incidents without its 
affiftance. ‘This however has been attempted, and, in our opi- 
nion, moft clumfily executed by the Author of The Fair Cir- 
caffian. In the Tale, every circumftance is clear; in the Tragedy, 
all is confufion. The charaéters are ftript of all their intereft 
and delicacy ; the fentiments, though trite, appear forced; the 
diction is generally bald and inelegant, and often conveyed in 
the moft hobbling verfihcation. Thefe being our real fenti- 
ments, we cannot join the affiitants in the numerous cavalcade, 
who, like the proceflion of the mock-mafons, blow theif cowe 
horns, and poit-horns, and beat their butter-tubs, in the thea- 
trical triumph of the Author; nor can we defcend to a more 
minute inveftication of the merits of his’ work: but from re- 
fpect to the brilliant fuccefs with which it feems, by the Author's 
own report, to have been received on the itage, we fhal! fub- 
mit to our Readers, a fcene in the fourth act, between the two 
principal perfonages #*% the drama, 


‘SCENE VII. The Infide of the Seraclio. Mufic Mutes atteuding. 
* A.meida. O vain magnificence of impious grandeur— 

Poor inefrectual gildings to fet off 

Th’ imprifon’d viétim with a thew of pleafure. 

Oh! for Circaiha’s uapolluied fhores, 


And 
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And all the unblemith’d fcenes of guiltlefs life! 
Tell me, ye inftruments of Perfia’s tyrant— 

Tell me. with inftant fpeed—Alas! ye dare not— 
Chain’d by your haplefs flavery, to filence, 

Vain is to you the blefled power of {peech! 

Retire, retire—Ye may not give me comfort! 
Torn from my father, Omar, Hamet too— , 
From Hamet—hold my hearr—what have I {aid ? 
It wakes a thought fo full of tender forrow 
Icannot bear it—it overwhelms my foul ! 


‘SCENE IX. Enter Almoran to Almeida, 


¢ A'moran. The burfting anguifh rufhes to her eye, 
And her fair form, more lovely in diftrefs, 
Droops like the tender bloffum of the fpring, 
Beat by the gather’d force of pitilefs fhowers. 
Fierce as | am, enbidden foftnefs fteals, 
In gentleit fighs, from an unwonted fource, 
My very heart’s fubdued. Almeida, ceafe— 
Reprefs thofe tears, this anguifh, this defpair. 
I come to fmcothe the tumults of thy bofom, 
And at thy feet to lay the Perfian fceptre. 
¢ Almeida. The Perfian fceptre !—Why muft I reproach thee ? 
Such trappings are, alas! thy fole dependance. 
Keep them, my lord, to awe the vulear mind. 
The fcepter’d confcience wants no crown to grace it. 
© Almcran. For thee, behold, | leave the Perfian throne— 
For thee, forgetting empire and command, 
Lo! Almoran now bends his knee to earth, 
And with a fubje&’s low humility, , 
Thus deigns to court the fmile of fair Almeida. [ kneels. 
© Almeida. And doft thou ftrip me of each dearer joy, 
Fix the fell poignard in the quivering heart, 
And, asthe ruddy life blood gufhes from it, 
Calmly furvey thy work, and bid me fmile ? 
Aimoran, By heav’n, you charge unjultly, my Almeida. 
4imeida, Oh! Almoran, the human form is thine, 
Yet where’s the honour that fhould mark thy manhood ? 
RelaGant thoufands call thee mighty fovereign ; 
Yet where’s the virtues that fhould grace thy ftation? 
But leave me to myfelf—I’ll not upbraid thee. 
, One mournful boon is all that I fhall ak; 
_ Ll beg the privilege to weep alone. 
4imoran. Sorrow and folitude be far away ! 
Thou’rt too fevere, Almeida. Long I ftrove 
; To hide my love in pity to my brother. 
4imeida. He talks of pity too, who never felt it. 
Where is thy brother, tyrant ?>—Where is Hamet ? 
* Aimoran. He lives—is free—But wherefore talk of him— 
; _ Regard him nor— 
q Aintida, Mark me, Almoran, 
hou bid’ft me not regard him—then obferve me! 
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If thy onhallow’d, defolating hand, 
In utter darknefs could that fpark extinguih, 
‘That viewlefs, vital fpark of heaven-born fire, 
Which the Omnipotent in this true breaft 
Hath kindly kindled, here to glow for ever, 
Pure as the fource that firlt fupplied the flame, 
Then might thy prifoner ceafe to think of Hamet ; 
But long as that infpires my faithful fondnefs, 
‘Though waters wide as yonder heaven from earth, 
Though worlds remote as planets from each other, 
Should from his honour’d prefence far divide me, 
Still fhould Almeida’s prayers be offer’d for him— 
Still fhould her ardent tendernefs increafe— 
And ftill, as now, in all his pride of fplendour, 
»Midit the vain glitter of his vacant greatnefs,— 
Still fhould perfidious Almoran be fcorned ! 
© Almoran, Then be it fo—Lady, ’tis well—I’l) not complain, 
For the curs‘d {tripling can obftrué no more. 
© Almeida. Ha!—how !—What faid’it thou ?—Is it poffible, 
Thou man of blood ?—Sure thy barbarian hand— 
And yet I fear—for in thy fanguine eye 
Murder’s infcrib’d !—Yes, yes, thy filence fpeaks !— 
The characters of death are legible 
In every cruel feature! Oh, diftraétion ! 
Here then unnatural—here, well-pleafed, behold, 
Indulge thy genius—take thy fill of blood, 
Point thy infatiate fabre here—yes, ftrike ! 
Think me a fifter, and enjoy the flanghter. 
© Almoran. By heaven he lives, uncircumfcrib’d he walks 
Thro’ Perfia’s realm, fave this one dear apartment. 
© Almeida. Prais’d be the guardian god that fhields bis virtues ; 
Ador’d the power that watches all his ways ! 
¢ Almoran. Ah! lavifh not thefe raptures on a wretch, 
But kindly treat thy heav’n-allotted hufband. 
© Almeida. Speak’it thou of heav’n ?—and after foul detection ?— 
Of heav’n, where {cepter’d virtue fits enthron’d, 
Sublime, amid’ft the ftars, to regifter 
The deeds of human kind, ‘* Oh, bethink thee: 
** Can he who hangs, in yonder fpangled vault, 
** The even {cale of juftice, e’er ordain 
** That I fhould violate this wretched form, 
‘© And weary out a life of lovelefs perfidy ?”’ 
No Almoran, thy priefts have led thee wrong : 
Whate’er is made thy deity—ah! think not 
‘Thou doft him honour, when thou mak’ft him pleas’d 
With what offends the fecret judge within thee— 
Yes, ftart ; but know, infidious king, 
E’en now, thou ftand’ft beneath a piercing eye, 
That notes thy crimes, and will one day requite them. 
* Almeran. I thought to have found thee, lady, lefs reluctant: 
I'll talk no more—nor have I time to lofe 
In idle parly with a havghty beauty. 





Thus 
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Thus in a word—if thou, with yielding kindnefs, 
Within an hour, confent to crown my withes, 

The next fhall honour thee as Perfia’s queen, 
(Something thou fee ft I can allow to pride) 

If not, then learn the iffue—That vile boy 

Who hath ufurp’d a gem, than crown more worth—— 
The throne of thy affeétions—think upon it— 

Dies the fucceeding inftant—fo refolve, 


‘ Almeida, The very image hurries me to phrenzy, 


See, cruel, fee Almeida at thy feet ; 

She condefcends to kneel—for whom ?—Thy brother. 
Is human pity quite extinét, my lord ?—Oh, heaven! 
Where is thy nature that it fleeps fo found? 

Nay, turn not from me—fpare the generous Hamet— 
Shed not thy brother’s blood—Thou wilt not kill him ? 


¢ Almoran. ’Tis in Almeida’s power to fave or ruin. 

‘ Almeidas Oh, name the means—Almeida dies to fave him. 
© Almoran, I've mark’d out eafier terms, thou know’ft. 

‘ Almeida. See Sultan, fee! behold!—ye fhall not ftir— 

* dlmoran. By hell he dies this moment—nay, thou 


Shalt seg him ftruggling in the pangs of death ; 
That hoary traitor too, thy fire Abdallah, 
He from the palace fhall be drage’d— 


© Almeida. My father! 
‘ Aimoran. Yes; thou fhalt gaze upon them—powerlefs gaze— 





With frantic hand tear thofe luxuriant locks, 

And fhriek, and weary the reverberant air 

With unavailing, impotent complainings ! 

Thy tears, thy itrugglings, and thy woman’s arts, 

Affailin vain. Away, and hang not thus 

Idly upon me, for [ now can hate thee—Go— 

Go and prepare for anguifh, blood, and horror, [ Exit. 


‘SCENE X. 


‘ Almeida. Oh, barbarous, barbarous man, inhuman tyrant !— 


Then they muft die: Well, well, I will not weep, 
Am I not very patient, righteous gods? 

Am I not very calm ?—Yes, let them bleed, 

The pitying heavens fhall open to receive them. 
Bleed! whom bleed ?—My lord, my love, my father ! 
Oh, fhrouding darknefs, hide me from the fight, 
And I, I murther them—What can I do? 

Point out the path to me, fome kindly power, 
Inftruct my flaggering fenfes how to aé, 

And fave the innocent from the affaflin, 

It thall not be—I cannot bear the thought! 

Oh, I will fave their lov’d, their precious lives; 
Prevent the fatal blow, or with them die" 


_ Two very indifferent prologues precede the piece, and a 
moft elegant and excellent epilogue is fubjoined to it: we 
wilh it were in our power to paint out the author. 
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Art. XIII. The Count of Narbonne,a Tragedy As itis aded at the 
Theatre Royal in Covent Garden, By Rozert Jiruson, Eig; 
Svo. is. Od. Cadell. 1781. 


HIS Tragedy is infcribed, with great propriety, to the 
_ Hon. Horace Walpole, not only as a diftinguifhed patron 
and cultivator of literature, but as the avowed author of the fin- 
gular ftory on which the drama itfelf is profefled!y founded. 
Raymond of Narbonne is, by poetical tranfmigration, or, if you 
pleafe, tranfubftantiation, no other than Manfred of Otranto, 
at leaft a reficction from him; and, like a reflection, fainter than 
the original. The Cajflle of Otranto, with all its peculiarities, 
muft be allowed to be a much more interefting and animat- 
ed compofition than the Count of Narbonne; and had the au- 
thor of the Gothic Story chofen to have given his work a dire& 
dramatic form, he would moft probably have exhibited a per- 
formance very different from the tragedy before us. Eis magie 
might perhaps have appeared, in f{pectacle, at the theatre ; or, at 
leaft, he who hazarded a Judicrous fimplicity, in the deportment 
of the domeftics, would not, like his theatrical follower, have 
allotted to all his perfonages a famenefs of Janguage and charac- 
ter. Certain it is, that a coldnefs and obfcurity pervades the 
prefent fcenes, from a perpetual, but indiftinct, reference taa 
work which, entertaining as it is, hath not perhaps been read by 
the million, and is not, even by thofe who have read it, fufh- 
ciently remembered, to enable them to maintain the thread of 
the action in the reprefentation, Fables may be borrowed; but 
borrowed or original, the drama fhould unfold itfelf, indepen- 
dent of all foreign matter. The Count of Narbonne, on the 
contrary, requires a conftant commentary from the Ca/lle of O- 
tranto. ‘The very opening is perplexed and obfcure. ‘The death 
of the fon, and the flight of Ifabe!, are fo blended, that neither 
are interefting, or indeed intelligible. Godfrey’s challenge too is 
opened rather darkly. “The appearance of the herald might have 
given it action, and have fpared a cold narration, together with 
the heavy perfonage of Fabian, who is made a dull and unmoved 
hearer and retailer of the ftory, to in/inuate the plot into the boxes. 
In many other particulars the fable is unfuccefsfully traced 
from the novel, which almoft every where rifes fuperior, much 
{uperior, to the drama! and in no inftance more eminently than 
in the delineation and conduct of the two female charaéters, 
Tfabella and Matilda, which are fuftained by the honourable no- 
velift with the moft delicate addrefs, fo managed as to rencer 
each of them refpectively amiable, as well as to add much force 
and intereft to the fituation of Theodore, who appears in the 


Tragedy a mere drawing after Dorilas, Tancred, and Douglas. 
On 
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On the whole, the fable of the Count of Narbonne is, in our 
opinion, maimed and defective. [tis cokLand-etrtenres All 
the leading incidents, inftead of coming forth in dramatic action, 
are lot in narration, and touch not the paffions. Segnzus irri- 
tant animum, DEMISSA PER AURES. 

One circumftance in the third a&t, a circumfance however 
Jong hackneyed on the {tage, engages our attention ; and the ca- 
taftrophe again revives it, after the mot languifhing fourth act 
that ever exhaufted a writer, or fatigued his reader and auditor. 
The cataftrophe, however, is much inferior to the maffacre at 
the altar, in Voltatre’s Alahomet, to which it is extremely fi- 
milar. ‘The abfence of Ifabella in the play is much to be re- 
eretted. Befides the lofs of many other pleafing incidents, her 
union with Theodore, as it ftands in the novel, mitigates, in 
fome meafure, the feverity of the moral, which is enforced with 
aggravated horror in the Tragedy. 

The Charagters are not happily difcriminated. They are co- 
pies from books, not originals from Nature, ‘T"heir prototypes, 
or counterparts, may be found in other dramas. The Count is 
defigned and coloured afrer Macbeth, but not with the happy 
boldnefs of the Great after. The youthful /delaide often ex- 
hibits a faint likenefs of Juliet; and even Hortentia, venerable 
matron as fhe is, difplays the features of Imogen and Defdemona. 
Auftin is the moft refpeable figure of the groupe. 

The fentiments, though many of them are trite, are generally 
juft, and often very happily exprefled, The reader will un- 
doudtedly approve and admire the following paflages, as well as 
fume others which he will find in the Tragedy. 

* Gicat (pirits, confcious of their invorn worth, 
Scurn by demand to force the praife they merig ; 
They feel a flame beyond their brighteft deeds, 

And jeave the weak to note them, and to wonder.’— 
‘ Think, confcience is the deepe‘t fource of anguifh: 
A bofom, free like yours, has life’s beit funfhine ; 
*Tis the warm blaze in the poor herdf{man’s hut, 
‘That, when the ttorm howls o’er his humble thatch, 
Srightens his clay-built walls, and cheers his foul.’— 

But the diction, as in the reft of the Author’s pieces, has been 
the principal object of attention ; yet the diction, though often 
highly commendable, is unequal, and frequently reminds us of 
Ciaudio’s converfation, as defcribed by Benedick :—** A very 
tantaftical banquet,—fo many ftrange difhes!”’ Shakefpeare 
affords the chief regale; but there are many little extremets and 
fide-plates from Otway, Rowe, Mafon, Gray, and our more 
humble modern dramatifts, It is Harlequin’s Snuff, a pinch 
from every man’s box ! Almoft every expreffion is carefully cull- 
ed and tran{planted from the hot and cold beds of tragedy 5 and 
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there is fcarce a fpeech that does not call up to the memory 2 
fpeech in fome other play. Among a number of minute ine 
ftances which might be adduced of the expreffion borrowed, not 
always very judicioufly, we will only mention two paflages 
where the zdea, as well as the phra/e, is palpably drawn from 
Shakefpeare. ‘The death of Raymond, defcribed at the end of 
the firft act, is a fervile copy of the deaths of Duke Humphry 
and Cardinal Beaufort, in the fecond part of Henry the Sixth; 
and the tranfport of Narbonne at the fight of Theodore, in the 
beginning of the fifth aét, is an imitation of Macbeth’s diforder 
on the appearance of the ghoft of Banquo at the banquet. 

The inequalities of the plays of King Henry the Sixth, tho’ 
they abound with fine paflages, having occafioned their being 
but feldom examined, we with to refer the Reader to the fcenes 
above mentioned, both which he will find in the third act of the 
fecond part. In the mean time the following fhort parallels 
will ferve to fhew Mr. Jephfon’s intimate acquaintance with 
them. 

‘ Methinks I fee him! 
His afhy hue, his grizzled britiling hair, 
His palms {pread wide.’ Count of N, p. 16. 
“© Of ajay femblance, meagre, pale, and bloodlefs, 
& » * 





But fee! his face is black, and full of blood ; 
His hair upreard, his noftrils ftretch'd wide ftrugeling, 
His hands abroad di/play'd !” 

The beautiful norror of the feveral defcriptions in Shakefpeare 
tempted his imitator to blend them together, and betrayed him 
into the impropriety of afcribing to the guilty death-bed fome 
of the circumftances originally afcribed to the obje& innocently | 
murdered. 

There has of late years fprung up amoneft us a clan of poets, 
who compofe Englifh verfe on the fame principle as boys at 
{chool compofe their Latin exercifes, taking half a line from one 
claffic, and half a line from another, feldom or ever introducing 
half a line of their own original invention or manufacture.— 
Gray, excellent as he was, had a touch of this quality. 4 friend 
of Gray has had perhaps more than a touch of it: but the zmita- 
tors of Gray, and the friend of Gray, have imitated them, and thofe 
whom they have imitated, till they have gone through every leaf 
of the modern Gradus ad Parnaffum. 

The Author of the Count of Narbonne, with talents perhaps for 
original excellence, has cramped thofe talents by the ftudy and 
practice of dramatic mimicry, in which he muft be allowed to be 
a proficient. But this is poor ambition, and unworthy of real 
genius! Idly as we have been accufed of political republican- 
ifm, we muft confefs ourfelves to be a kind of republicans in li- 
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terature. We are avowed fricnds to the independency of Pare 
naflus! confident, that to cut and fritter out the ftate into a 
number of petty principalities, will only multiply infignificane 
fovercizns, while it diminifhes the real grandeur of the empire. 
Such literary defpots are, each in their turn, fet up by their pa- 
rafites and adherents, as a kind of King Log, falling with a 
mighty fplath into the Heliconian puddle, and ftriking a terror 
into the miferable croakers around them, till, on deteétion of 
their weaknefs, they become objects of infult and contempt ! 
We cannot give a more favourable {pecimen of the Tragedy 
of the Count of Narbonne than the difcovery of Auftin and Theo- 
dore inthe third aét. The circumftances of Theodore’s birth and 
fortune are, perhaps, rather too abruptly mentioned on his part, 
as well as too haftily catched at by Auftin; but the fcene is, we 
think, on the whole, the moft {pirited and affecting in the play. 


‘SCENE V. To the Count and Auftin, Theadore brought in, 


Come near, thou wretch ! When call’d before me firft, 
With moft unwonted patience I endcur’d 
Thy bold avowal of the wrong thou did’ft me; 
A wrong fo great, that, but for foolith pity, 
Thy head that initant fhould have made atonement ; 
Bet now, convicted of a greater crime, 
Mercy is quench’d ; therefore prepare to die! 
‘ Theod, Indeed! and is this all ?—’tis fomewhat fudden. 
I was a captive long ’mongft infidels, 
Whom falfely I deem’d favage, fince I find 
Even Tunis and Algiers, thofe nefts of ruffians, 
Might teach civility to polifh’d France, 
Jf life depends but on a tyrant’s frown. 
€ Count. Out with thy holy trumpery, prieft! delay not ; 
Or, if he traits in Mahomet, and {corns thee, 
Away with him this inflant. 
Auftin. Hold, I charge you! 
Lhecd. The turban’d mifbeliever makes fome fhow 
Of juttice, in his deadly procefles ; 
Nor drinks the fabre blood thus wantonly, 
Where men are valued lefs than nobler beafts — 
f what am I accufed? 
Count. Of infolence ; 
Of bold prefumptiwe love, that dares afpire M7247 
To mix the vilenefs of thy fordid lees 
With the rich current of a baron’s blood. 
Auflin, My heart is touch’d for him.— Much injur’d youth, 
Supprefs awhile this {welling indignation ; 
*lead for thy life! 
* Theod, I will not meanly plead ; 
Nor were my neck bow’d to his tloody block, 
If love’s my crime, would J difown my love. 
* Count. Then, by my foul, thou dief. 
F 2 * Theod 
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And ler me die: 
With my laft breath Il blefs her. -My fpirit, free 
From earth’s encumbering clogs, fhall foar above thee. 
Anxious, «8 once in life, I'l! hover round her, 
Teach her new courage to fuftain this blow, 
And guard her, Tyrant! f:om thy cruelty, 
F'a! give me way! 
Why this is madnefs, youth: 
You but inflame the rage you fhou'd appeate. 
He thinks me vile. ’Tis true indeed | feem fo: 
But tho’ thefe humble weeds obicure my ou:fde, 
I have a foul difdains his contumely ; 
A guiltlefs fp:rit, that provokes no wrong, 
Nor from a monarch would endure it offer'd: 
Uninjur’d, lamb-like; but a lion, rousd. 
Know, too ivjurious lord, here ftands before thee, 
The equal of thy birth. 
Away, bafe clod!— 
Obey me, flaves!—What, all amaz’d with lies? 
Yet, hear him, Narbonne: that ingenuous face 
Looks nota lie. Thou faid’tt thou wert a captive— 
Turn not away! we «re not all like him. 
Something, I know not what, mol! friendly to thee, 
Nay, more than friendly, like a parent’s care, 
And anxious, even to pain, bids me enquire— 
My ftory’: brief. My mother and myflelf, 
(I then an infant) in my father’s abfence, 
Were on our frontiers feiz’d by Saracens. 
A likely tale! a well devis'd impofture! 
Who witl believe thee? 
O deceiving hope! 
A gleam fhovuts thro’ me; and my fiartled foul, 
Fearful and eager, fhrinks from its own wifh: 
J hake, and ‘carce have power encugh to beg thee, 
Go on, fay‘ail. 
To che fierce Bafhaw, Hamet, 
That fcourge and terror of the Chriftian coalls, 
Were we made flaves at Tunis 
Ha! at Tunis! 
Seiz’d with thy mother? Live the, gentle youth ? 
An no, dear faint! fare ended {on her woes, 
In pity ended. On her dying couch, 
She pray’d for bleflings on me. 
Be thou bleffed ! 
O fail not, Nature, but fupport this confi! 
Tis not delution fure. It mutt be he — 
But one thing more ;—did fhe not tell thee too 
Thy wretched father’s name? 
The Lord of Clarinfal. 
Why co you look fo earneitly upon me ? 
If yet he lives, and thou know’ii Ciarinfal, 
Tell him my tale. 
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Mytterious Providence ! 

(Afide.) What's this, the old man trembles and turns pale. 

He will noc let his offspring’s timelefs ghok 
Wa'k unappeas’d, but on this cruel head 
Exact full vengeance for his flanghter’d fon. 

O Giver of all good ! eternal Lord! 
Am | fo biets’d at lait to fee my ion! 

let me be deaf for ever, 1f my ears 
Deceive menow ! did he not fay hrs fon? 

I did, I did; let this, and this convince thee. 
Tam that Clarinfal; | am thy father 


Count. (Afide.) Why works this foolifh morfture to my eyes? 


T heod. 


Count. 


Auftin, 


Theod, 


Auftin a 


Count, 


Au Tin, 


Court. 





Down, Nature! What ha.t thou to do with vengeance ¢ 

Oh, Sir! thus bending, let me clafp your knees ; 
Now, in this precious moment, pay at once 
The long, long debt of a loft fon’s affection. 

(Afde.) Deltradion feize them both! Maft I behold 
Their traniports, ne’er perhaps again to know 
A fon’s obedience, or a father’s tondnefs ! 

Dear boy! what miracle preferv'd thee thus, 

To give thee back to France? 

No miracle, 

Burcommon chance. A warlike bark of Spain 
Bore down, and feiz’d our veffel, as we rov’d 
Intent onfpol; (for many times, alas! 

Vas Lcompell’d to join their hated league, 

And ftrike with inhd«ls ) My cour try known, 
The courtecus captain fent me tothe thore; 
Where vain were my fond hoes to find my father! 
Twas defolation all: a few poor fwains 

Told me, the rumour ran he had renounc’d 

A hated world, and here ia Languedoc 
Devoted his remains of i:fe to heaven. 

They told thee truth; and heaven fhall have my prayers, 
My foul pour’d out in endlefs graicude, 
lor this uohoped, immeafurab!e bleffing ; 

But thou fhalt have my care, my love, my life. 

Thus far, fond man! I have hiten’d to the tale ; 
And think it, as iris, a grofs contrivance, 

A trick, devis’d to cheat my credulous reafon, 
And thaw me to a woman’s milkinefs, 

And art thou fo unfkill’d in nature’s language, 
Still to miftruft us? Could our tongues deceive, 
Credit, what ne’er was feign’d, the genuine heart : 
Eelieve thefe pangs, thefe tears of joy and anguith ! 

Or true, or falfe, to me it matters not. 

I fee thou haft an interett in his life, 

And by thatlink [hold thre. Would’ft thou fave him 
(Thou know’it already what my foul is fet on), 

‘Teach thy proud heart compliance with my will: 

If not—but now no more.—Hear all, and mark mex 
Keep fpecial guard, that none, but by my order, 
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Pafs from the caftle. By my hopes of heaven, 
His head goes off, who dares to difobey me. 


. . » 
Farewel! if he be dear tothee, remember. 
[| £xit Count, 





The Prologue is intended to fhow the horrid fin and danger 
of criticifm; and the firft of the Epilogues, for there are ty, 
written by Edmend Malone, Efg; has many touches of humour 
and pleafantry. C 





MONTHLY CATALOGUE, 
For JANUARY, 1782. 


POLITICAL. 
Art. 14. 4 Letter to the Right Honourable Charles ‘fenkinfon. 


gto. 28, Debret. 17381. 


RETENDS to give the fecret hiftory of Mr. Jenkinfon’s ourfet 
and progrefs in the public offices. He afferts the exittence of 
two cabinet councils, by one of which the affairs of this nation are 
ofienfibly dire&ted, by the other efzdually controuled ; the of FIC: AL 
and the erFicienrs the latter the clofet of 2ufme/s, the other of 
form. The Author places Mr. Jenkinfon at the head of the efficient 


counfellors, acting there as locum tenens for Lord Bute *. He afcribes 


the American war, and all the other ftate meafures, and political 
manozuvres [here totally condemned], to the efficient counct!, or ix- 
wifidie, and therefore uncon/ffitutional powers ‘ Now, fays he, let us 
view, for a moment only, .o what danger does this innovation tn our 
Conititution lead. Jt zfflumes to pervade not only all executive go- 
vernment, but all legiflative and judicial authority all civil and ini- 
litary power, as well as regulation. It ufurps a general iweeping, 
arbitrary domination, from which no perfon is fafe, no property ex- 
empt. No means of redrefs can be inttituted again‘t it, becaufe it is 
cognizable no where. It is a leviathan and a non-entity ; an invifible 
hydra: a phoenix rifing out of the afhes of the old conftitution of 
the old inquifision, or rather, to drop all figure (it és time /), from 
being a government according to law, this mew power makes ita 
government according to difcretion, without refponfibility in the ad- 
vifers.’ 

Having fufficiently expatiated on this head, and trod the whole 
ground of our prefent ‘ difagreeable and melancholy’ fituation, the 
Author, after treating Mr. Jenkinfon in the moft cavalier manner, at 
Jeagth condefcends * earneftly to intreat him, as chairman, matter, 
Jeader, Or principal, of the efficient council, not to make another 
campaign in America.’——* Abandon the American war. Say nothing 
more about it; but withdraw the troops, and employ them elfewhere. 
Make no peace with America only, Leave all difcuffion with Ame- 





® Yet in one place our Acthor fays, ‘ Lord North is called the 
oftenfible * Minifer ; you, Sir [Mr. Jenkinfon], the rea/ one.’ 
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sica to a general peace.—Follow Lord Chatham’s plan; you cannot 
follow a better. The houfe of Bourbon was always his object.—" 
ach is our Author’s advice; but it is not the whole of his advice. 
Te recommends afsfance to government, by the council of fit and 
able men—would government but condefcend to afk their aid; and 
here he names the Duke of Richmond, the Marquis of Rockingham, 
Lord Shelburne (the difciple of Lord Chatham), Lord Camden, &c, 
&c,—From the fervices of fuch men, ‘ we may expect different mea- 
fures; and the public ftrength will gain new vigour, by a reftoration 
of lot confidence.’—His concluding fentence is—* Confidence in the 
Miniffers would enfure fucce/s to the exertions of the people.’ But where 
js the infurance-cffice ? 
Art. 15. 4 Letter to Sir Robert Bernard, Bart. Chairman of 
the Huntingdonthire Committee. By John Jebb, M. D. F.R.S. 
8vo, Od. Stockdale. 1782. 
This Letter may be confidered as the worthy Writer’s apologetical 
expolition of his notions refpecting the patriotic {fcheme of parlia- 
mentary reformation”. He differs, in one or two capital points, 
from the County Committees, though he agrees with them as to the | 
main object of their refolutions. He is a ftaunch advocate, with 
Major Cartwright, &c, for the reftoration of annual parliaments ; 
and he has ftaried what feems to be a great improvement of the pro- 
polal for adding too members to the county reprefentation, viz. the 
fubftra@ing 100 from the towns and boroughs: by which means, the 
number of deputies in the Houfe of Commons, already numerous 
enough for all the purpofes of the inflitution, would be preferved 
from an unneceflary, perhaps an impolitic increafe. 
Various other particulars are comprehended in this little tra&, 
which well deferve the attention of the Public. 
Art. 16. On the Debt of the Nation, compared with its Reve- e 
nue; and the Impoflibility of carrying on the War without public . 
Cconomy. 8vo. 28. Debrett. 1781. 
We have in this performance a plain, difpaffionate inquiry into our 
political circumftances, under the articles of national debt; annual 
revenues ; the charges of collecting them; reports of the commiffion- 
ers for examining public accounts; the expenditure of the civil lift ; : 
with ftrictures on the army and navy expences, compared with their 
amount in the laft war. From this extenfive, and not very pleafing 
furvey, the Author deduces fuch wholefome documents for domettic 
cconomy, and for the future operations of our prefent unhappy and 
difailrous war, as will convince every Reader, that inftead of being 
actuated by party views, he honettly wifhes to promote the true wel- 
fare of his country. N. 
Art. 17. The Queftion confidered, Whether Wool fhould be 
allowed to be exporced, when the Price is low at Home; on pay- 
ing a Duty to the Public. By Sir John Dalrymple, Bart. 8va. 
Od. Cadell. 1781, 
The low price of wool has long been an objet of ferious com- 
plaint, both in the firft inftance, and in its confequences. Sir John 













































_” Vid. Addreffes from the Yorkthire Committee, and other pub- 
lications, 
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Dalrymple, therefore, offers fhort and plain reafons for allowing the 
exportation of wool under a limited price, fubject toaduty. This 
meafure, he contends, will operate like the bounty on the exporta. 
tion of corn, to improve that va/uable article and keep it at a me- 
dium price. It is well known, that great quantities are always ex. 
ported by fmugglers, fubject to the rifks attending clandeftine 
traufactions. A duty therefore proportioned to the rifks and extra- 
ordinary expences attending fmuggling, would convert the {mugegler, 
for fecurity, to a legal exporter, and procuce a revenve. {fo that 
the nation would be bettered by fuch a reguiation in every point of 
view. The fubject certainly deferves mature legiflative coniidera- 





tion. N. 


East Inpres. 

Art. 18. Original Minutes of the Governor-General and Council of 
Fort William in Bengal, on ihe Appsintment recomicnded and car- 
ried by Mr. Haitings in October 1780, of Sir Elijah Impey, to be 
Judge of the Sudder Duany Adawley, with a Salary of Five Thoo- 
fand Six Hundred Sicca Rupees a Month, or Seven Thoufand 
Seven Hundred and Ninety-five Pounds Four Shillings per Ann, 
Svo. 1s. Debrett. i781. 

Little as we may be fuppofed acquainted with the nature of the 
Oriental provincial courts under their loca! names, thus much may 
at leaft be collected from the Minu:es publifhed, that our lattern do- 
mjnions ftill remain fubjeét to powers oor well defined or even under- 
ftood ; but liable to clafh on the fliighceflt occafion, and to renew the 
difcords by which they were io lately diliracted, 

OETICA Le N 

Art. 19. The Cow Chace: an Heroic Poem, in Three Cantos, 
Written at New York, 1780, by the late Major André. With 
Explanatory Notes by the Editor. gto. 15. Fielding. 1781. 
There is no other voucher for the authenticity of this poem than 

the affertion of an anonymous Editor, As it contains no marks ei- 

ther of that liberality of fentiment, or elegance of manners, which we 
fhould have expected in a compofition of the accomplifhed officer ta 
whom it is attributed, we fhall f{carcely be thought uncandid in fuf- 
pecting ic to be one of thofe impofitions which the prefs is almoft 
every day obtruding upon the credulity of the Public. It is pro- 
bable, however, that this mock-heroic was firft printed in America. 

Its principal objet is to ridicule General Wayne’s unfuccefsful at- 

tempt to carry off fome cattle. 

Art. 20. 4n Effay on Prejudice; a Poetical Epiftle to the Ho- 

nourable C. J. Fox, gto. as. Faulder. 1781. 

In this Writer's vocabulary, prejudice, hypocrify, bigotry, and re- 
Jigion are fynonymous terms. His general principles are fummed up 
in the following lines : : 

Fool, wilt thou from a fubflance turn, 
To grafp an empty fhade : 

The faireit fruits of Nature fpurn, 
And let her flowers fade? 

Fair was the fcene, till griefs beguil’d, 

And balelefs fears opprefs’d— 


For 


C.t 
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For when fhe form’d her favourite child, 
She form’d him to be ble. 
Plac’d in a world, where joy with joy, 
Pleafure with pleafure vics ; 
With fenfe, fhe faid, thy time employ, 
Be happy, and be wile. 
The prefent’s thine—fate rules the rek— 
No —_ tm fear =e ‘ 
Enjoy the fleeting hour; be bleit— Le 
had make ar tans here. Ce é, 
Art. 21. Ocnone to Paris: An Epiftle tranflated from Ovid. 
gto, Od. Law. 1781. 
A fecond-rate copy from a firft rate originai. C-é-t, 
Art. 22. The Royal Naval Review, or a late Trip to the 
Nore. Being a Poetical Epiftie from Hodge in Town to Dick in 
the Country. With Notes Critical and Explanatory. By a De- 
fcendant of the Great Scriblerus. 4to. 18. 6d. Kearfley. 
1791. , 
Hodge probably might fhine as compofer for the ballad-fingers at 
a country wake ; but he much miftakes his own province, if he thinks 
himfelf equal to any thing elfe. His intention is to give a ludicrous 
and fatirical defcription of a Jate celebrated Naval Review: but his 
powers of execution and his intention are utterly at variance. C-b-Ce 
Art. 22. A Poetical Epiftle; attempted in the Style of Chur- 
chill’s Epiftle to Hogarth. 4to. 1s. Fielding. 1781. 
A feeble, unmeaning, and petulant invective: but againft whom 
it is levelled, or by what provocation it is excited, does not appear. 
The poetry of this piece is as contemptible, as the principle by 
which it appears to have been dictated is malevolent. CU.t-E. 
DRAMATIC, 
Art. 24. Songs, Duos, Trios, Choruffes, &c. in the Comic 
Opera of the Carnival of Venice, as it is performed at the Theatre 
Royal Drury-Lane. 8vo. 6d. Baldwin. 1781. 
Thefe Songs have much more poetical merit than ufually falls to 
the lot of airs in a comic opera. The Reader, we think, will be 
pleafed with the two following : 


‘AIR, by Mr. Bannister. 
I 


Soon as the bufy Day is o’er, 
And Evening comes with pleafant fhade, 
We Gondoliers from fhore to fhore, ' 
Merrily ply our jovial trade. 


And while the Moon fhines on the ftream. 
And as foft mufic breathes around ; 
The feathering oar returns the gleam, 
And dips in concert to the found. 
II. 
Down by fome Convent’s mould’ring walls 
Oft we bear the enamour’d Youth; 
Sotily the watchful Fair he calls, 
Wao whifpers vows of Love and Truth. 
And while the Moon, &c. 
II. 
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HI. 
‘© And oft where the Rialto fwells, 
‘© With haopier pairs we circle round; 
© Whofe fecrct Sens tond Eccho tells, 
«© Whole murmur’d vows fhe bids refound. 
: And while the Mcon, &c, 
IV. | | 
‘© Then joys the Youth that Love conceal’d, 
‘* ‘That fearful Love mut own its fighs ; 
‘6 Then finiles the Maid, to hear reveal’d 
‘s Flow more than ever fhe complies.” 
And waile, &c, 


AIR, by Mr. Du Beuramy. 
7 

Not for thy wings, oh God of Love! 
Sighs the Youth that woud not rove; 
Not for thy arrow pants the heart, 
4 Bleft to feel the mutual dart, 
3 II. 
But that I ne’er may jealous live, 
Me thy carelefs childhood give. 
And, to fecure unchang’d delight, 
Share thy bind, and veil my fight. 


Mo of the other airs are equally pleafing. The Petit Maitre’s 
Day isa lively piece of humour, and Young Lubin a mot affeSing 
little pafloral. No name is prefixed to this colleétion; but we un- 
deritand it to be the avowed work of the ingenious Mr. Tickell, of 
| whofe poctical talents the world has before received the molt pro- 
. | . mifing {pecimens, ’ 
‘ Art. 25. The Miniature Picture; a Comedy, in Three Acts *, 

Performed at the ‘I‘neatre-Royal in Drury-Lane. Svo. 15. 6d, ff : 
Riley. 1781, : 
This Miniature 1s confeffedly a hafty fketch, not originally in- 
tended for public exhibition. The Prologue and Epilogue are two 
| brilliants annexed to it: the Arf is of the trit water. C. 
| fart. 26. Chit-Chat; or the Penance of Polygamy. An In- 
terlude. Now performed at the Theatre-Royal in Covent Gar- 
den, Written by B. Walwyn. 8vo, Od. Murray. 1781. 
A dramatic iquib at the doctrine of Thelyphthora. C. 
MiscELLANEOUS, 
Art. 27. An Hiflorical Rhapfody on Mr. Pope. By the Editor 
of The Political Conferences+, Svo. 2s. Cadell. 1782. 
We have commended this Writer’s Political Conferences f, in 
which he fhewed his judgment; in the prefent performance be mani- 
; jefts at leaft an agreeable portion of vivacity. He rambles, obferves, 
} quotes, and talks, in the loofe dcfultory way which his title-page 
implies and warrants, concerning Mr. Pope, and fifty other perfons, 
matters, and things ;—and young Readers will, particularly, be en- 


queneeseen, 
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* Said to be the production of Lady Craven. 
t+ Thomas Tyers, Ef. 
$ See Review for june 1780, and 
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terrsired by bis anecdotes, and numerous Citations from eles ant 
and popular authors. The old, the grave, and the fattidious, wit 
not be fo eafily picafed ; and fome ci them may, perhaps, farcaili- 
cally rchearfe ypon him the reply which Cibber made to his lide 
daueher, when fhe afked him what was a Rhapfodilt ?—“ A Rhap- 
fodilt,” faid Colley, ** is like you, my cear, a pretile-bex. ; 

Art. 28. Prize Sugar not Foreign. An Lily intended to 
vindicate the Rights of the Public io the Ufe of the Prize Sugars ; 
and to few the {mpolicy, as well as Injuftice, of forcing the Prize 
Cargoes out of the Kingdom, at a Time when the Manufafory is 
Janguilhing through the Want of cue Hinployment, and the People 
are aggrieved by the exceffive Price of the Commoctty, With 
Obfervations on the Evport ‘Frade of Raw aad Refined Sagars, on 
the Drawbacks and Bounties; and an Inquiry into the proper 
Means of moderating the Price of this neceifary Article. €vo. 
as, 60. Cadell. 1782. 

This weil written effay,gappears to be the produSion of a mar 
cf bufnefs, and contains reprefentations which claim early and due 
confideration. The exorbicant rife of fugar, is a fact that comes 
home to the knowledge of every one: and we Jearn that the events of 
war have reduced the importation of Brizth fu7var, fo that in the lait 
five years, the average advance Of raw fugar in piice has been nearly 
8o per cent. while the revenue from this article har, during the four 
Jatt years, decreafed 150,coo]. per annum. ‘* The anxieties of thofe 
who were engaged in the manufactory, are not eanly defcribed; they 
found themfelves on a fudden reduced to the alternative of faking 
their property, on a dangerous rifgue, or of iianding, under a prodi- 
gious burden of expences, idle fpectators of the game. ‘Tired of each 
experiment, and lofing under either, feveral withdrew, and more 
would have followed them, if they ccald have found purchafers for 
their premifes and utenfils. The occupied fucar-houfes in London, 
which before the war exceeded one hundred and forty, were become 
reduced to about an hundred, and feveral of thofe were offered to be 
Jet: in Briftol, Liverpool, and other parts of England, the manufac- 
tory prefented the fame gloomy appearance.’ 

Plain fenfe would diftate, that as thefe difadvantazes flow from the 
war, we fhould counteratt them by the means which the fame war 
farnifhes; and fupply our loffes from our captures. A legiflative 
power for this purpofe has been folicited without effet; fo that, 
while we remain ander thefe hardfhips at home, our French antago- 
nifts are permitted to avail themfelves of 

* ft. All that part of the fugars produced in the French iflands, 
which arrives fafe in France. 

“2d, Ali that part of the fugars produced in the French iflands, 
which is captured by the Englith, in its courfe home. 

* 3d. All the produce of the iflands which had been furrendered 
by the Englith, during the war. 

* 4th. All cargoes of Britifh plantation fugar, which the chance 
of war at any time may give them, and which in this inftance (far 
behind us in politenefs), they never think of returning for our ufe, 

‘ Thus (and ftranger things happen) if an homeward-bound Ja~ 
“laica, er other Englifh fugar fleet were intercepted, and carried into 

France; 
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France; and, in the fame feafon, a French fugar fleet fhould be 
broughe into our ports, what would be the refult?—The French 
would have them both ,—they would keep our’s and we fhou!d fend 
them back their own!—In vain it would be urged, that the manu- 
factory was at a ftand, from the lofs we had fuftained; that the trade 
was finking in every part of the kingdom, for the want of a neceflary 
fupply ; that the revenue had fuffered a deficiency, which other ion 
muit make good; and that it was but jult and reafonable, that we 
fhould apply what the good fortune of war had thrown in Our way, 
to alleviate the damage which its untoward events had occaficned, 
Surely the night of abfurdity will nox lait for ever ; may we not hope 
that the dawn of reafon is at hand? ‘The condutt ‘of the Leg flature, 
in matters analogous to this, fully authorifes this hope: prize to- 
bacco, cotton, tea, and other Laft- India goods (notwithftanding the 
monopoly velied by charter in the Eaft-India Company, and recoge 
nized by feveral atts of parliament), now form a part of the public 
fiock, and circulating through ail the channels of induflry, Contrie 
bute io fupport the health of the body politic. But the reafonable. 
nefs and propriety of applying the prize fugars to every purpofe, 


which can promote the welfare of the people, to whofe arms they 


have been furrendered, I may fafely truft to the reflection of the 
seader,’ 

‘In no event could the manufatory of the prize heies prove 
hurtful to the Britifh planter, provided the policy of the: ilate gave 
due encouragement for the exportation of them when manufaciured; 
Jet the reader fleadily refle& on this pofition, and J trult he will find 
it well founded ; the capture of a {mali number of the enemies fhips, 
of courfe could have but a weak operation ; and if whole fleets fhould 
be captured what would follow ?—a demand upon this market from 
that which had loft its ordinary fupply, and an advance of price pro- 
portioned to that demand. I have been favoured with an anecdote, 
which feems quite elucidatory of this matter —’T'wo years apo, when 
our Liverpoo! privateers brought in feveral French Eatt India men, 
the holders of fome kinds of bale goods which had been bought at 
the Company’s fales were alarmed ; they apprehended that the fales 
of thofe cargoes, would overitock the ma:ket with fuch goods; but 
the contrary event took place; French and other foreign buyers fol- 
lowed the goods hither, and they were rapidly bought up. The true 
danger is, that the adoption of the prize lugars, would not in the 
prefenc fate of the fugar trade prove a reliet preportioned to the 
wants of either the revenue, the coufumer, the manufactory, or the 
trade.’ 

We have endeavoured briefly to give an obvious view of this im- 
portant fubject, without following the Author through the more clofe 
profeflional arguments he produces. Alas, this is but one article in 





the long lift of our prefent public difficulties and grievances! N 


MEDICAL. 
Art. 29. Cajes in Midwifery; with References, Quotations, 
and Remarks, by William Perfect, Surgeon, of Weit Malling, 


in Kent. Vol. I, Svo. 658. Rocheiler printed ; Sold by Dodi- 
ley, &c, 1781. 


This publication confils of 6) cafer, i in the Authog’s own practice, 
7 belides 
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befides numerous references at the end of each, by way of illuflra- 

tion from other wriers. The whole may be confidered as a VA- 

Inab'e collection of facts in ‘his important part of chirurgical practice, 

by which the moft rational and improved mode of treatment in a 

variety of circumilances is attempted to be eflablihed. That the 

greater part of the cafes related are not fingular or uncommon, will 
be no objection, as to the utilitv of the work, to one who confiders, 

that the more frequenily any dangerous cafe occurs, the more im- 

portant it is to have the molt effectual method of relief properly af- 

certained, 

cp A new edition, with fevera]l additions, of the fame Author’s 
Cafes of Infanity, &c. is alfo larely publiflied, price 38, The firit 
edition was noticed in a former Review, at the time of its publica- 
tion. 

Art. 30. Account of an Elaftic Trochar, conftructed on a new 
Principle, for tavping the Hydrocele, or Watery Rupture, &C. 
&c, By John Andree, Surgeon to the Magdalen Hofpital, and 
the Fintbury Ditsenfary. 8vo. 1s. Caflon, &c. 1781. 

It is well known, that the common trochar and canula cannot 
fafely be ufed for tapping either the {crotum or belly, without a con- 
fiderable quantity of water firft collected in the cavity, in order to 
defend the fubjac.nt parts from the point of the perforator, which 
muft be puthed in with force and quicknefs, to carry the canula clear 
in with it. Mr. Andree’s new invention (of which a figure is given) 
appears very ingenuoufly to obviate this difficulty, and therefore is 
well entitled to the notice of Surgeons. 

Art. 31. 4 new and eafy Method of applying a Tube for the 
Cure of the Fijiula Lachrymaits, By Jonathan Wathen, Surgeon, 
F.A.>. 4to. as. Cadeil, 4731 
Mr. Wathen, obferving the frequent failure of fuccefs in the com- 

mon methods of clearing the ob‘tructed lachrymal duct by pieces of 

bougie, leaden plummets, &c. conceived hopes of fucceeding better 
by leaving a metal tube in the duct, and healing the external wound 

over it. in order to introduce the tube properly, he contrived a 

kind of ftyle fictcd to it, which, with the tube, is here fgured. The 

method appears an ingenious one, and the Author afiures us of its 


being found to an{wer, A " 


Art. 32. Lhe Conduétor and Containing Splints; or a Deferip- 
tion of two Laitruments tor the tofer Conveyance and more perfect 
Cure of fiadtured Legs: To which is now added, an Account of 
Two Tourniguets upon a new Contiruction. The whole iluitrated 
with Copper-plates, reprefenting the Inttroments treated of. By 
Jonathan Wathen, Surgeon, FLA.S. vo, 15. Gd. Cadell, 
1781. 

The account of the machines for fra€tured legs is here reprinted 
from a former edition. The tourniquets are defigned as im prove- 
ments Upon Petit’s. No particular defcriptron is given of them, bat 
the reader is referred to the figures, Or the inflruments themielves, A 


RELIGIOUS, 
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RELIGIOUS. 

Art. 33. Sermons on the following Subjeéts. I. The Advantages 
of national Repentance. il. Toe ruinous Eifects of Civil War, 
Jif. Phe Coming of the Son of Man. IV. The Hope of meeting, 
kaowing, and rejoicing with virtuous Fiiends in a future Werls, 
By Witham S:ecl Dickfon. tz2mo. 1s. Belfait, printed. 

The publication of the two firlt of thefe fermons, we are told, had 
been refufed to the warm folicitation of many friends; but the cir. 
culation ef fome reports concerning political fentiments, faid to be 
contaired in them, obliged the Autnor to expofe them in his own 
vindication. ‘They were each preached on a Faft Day, one in De. 
cember i775, the other in Feb. 1778. ‘They are plain, ferfible, and 
calculated to be uofeful. ‘The former recommends national repent. 
ance and the recovery of national virtue, in which every individual 
fhould unite, asthe probable means of averting calamities, and re. 
ftoring tranquillity. The fecond gives a juit aud affecting defcrip- 
tion of tke evils and niniertes which attend civil difcords and commo- 
tions. Here it may be fuppofed he ts led to fpeak of the flate of 
our own sation, and from hence it is probabie difadvantageous re. 
ports were circulated. Itis plain, that he difapproves and laments 
the war with Aaerica. He condemns it as unnatural and inhuman; 
at the fame time he does not vindicate the conduct of America,; bur, 
allowirg her offences .o be great, be afks, * Are we to facrilice our 
all to a point of honour? Or, to ule a favourite mode of exprefficn, 
docs authority require that a parent fhould rifque his own perdition 


in an attempt to chaftife the ingratitude of a child, when experience f 


fhews that he is unequal to the tafk?’ 

The third difcourfe contains a very ferious and affe&ting, as well a 
fenfible admonition to the dilizent improvement of life, and preps 
ration for that eternity on the brink of which we ftand. The fourth, 
is on a curious fubject, and offers feveral confiderations from natura 
reafon, as well as from revelation, to eftablifh the belief, that pious 
and virtuous friends will know each other, and be the more happy 
in the renewal of former friendfhips, in a future flate of felicity, 





S ER M ON 5S. 

I, On the Propriety and Advantages of acquiring the Knowledge and 
Uje of Arms, in Times of putlic Danger; preached before the Ech- 
linvile Volunteers, March 28, 1779, and publifhed at their Re 
queit. By the Rev. W.S, Dickfon. 8vo, Od. Belfaft, printed, 


A difcourfe adapted to awaken proper fentiments in the mind df 


every Chriftian Proteftant, and offering many feafonable and ufefil 

admonitions to the volunteers who were prefent. 

Il. QOccafioned by the Death of the Rev. James Armftrong, late 
Proteflant Diffenting Minifler of Portaferry: Preached and pub 
lifhed by Delire of the Congregation of that Place. By W. Stedl 
Dickfon. 8vo. 6d. Belfalt, printed, 1780. 

The immediate purpole of this difcourfe, is, * to enquire what pat 
ticular happinefs the {pirits of the juft fhall derive from Chrift, wh? 
is their life, when they fhall appear with him in glory; and whit 
fupport the caufe of virtue may derive from the hope of this happt 
nels amidft the troubles and temptations of the prefent world.’ This 
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fermon, like the former, does credit to the piety and good fenfe of the 

Author. 

UI. St. Pauls Senfe of Soundne/s and Religion. Before an Afiembly 
of Procefant Didlenting Minifters, at Halifax in the County of 
York, May 30, 1781. By Wiliam Turner, 8vo. Gd. John- 
fon, i7dl. ' 

The account given, in this plain and ofeful difcourfe, of foundue/s 
in matters of religion, is as follows :—* A fincere and fteadfaft belief 
in the Gotpel, and a faichful reprefentation of it to others, as a di- 
vine inftitution of the grace of God, by the mediation of Jefus 
Chrit, for reforming mankind from fin, and engaging them dili- 
cently to praélife all holinefs, or to condudt their lives in fincere 
obedience to the precepts of che Gofpel, requiring piety towards God, 

urity in ourfelves, and righteoufnels and gcodnels to all men; ani- 

mated he:eto by a firm belief in the promties which God hath made 
us by Jefus Chrif, a fleadfak expeCtation of a future judgment at 
Chrill’s appearing in glory, and an eficacious hope of eternal life 
from him.—Thus to believe, and thus to preattiie, 1s to be fund in 
the faith; and to teach and exhort others to delteve thefe things, 
and thereupon to prattife their proper duties, is to teach fiund docs 
trine—according to the Apofile’s fenfe of the words. On the con- 
trary—to amufe ourfelves with dificult quellions, fpeculative notions, 
2nd zealous contentions about high and myflerious points, of little 
or no tendency to improve the heart or amend the prattice; or to 
adopt and place a deperdance on the precepts, ob’ervances, and or- 
dinances of men, or on any external rites, privileges, and practices, 
to the negle& and prejudice of real goodnefs—is to be uxfound in 
the faith— And to pervert the attention and abufe the credulity of 
others by teaching them fuch unprofitable and vain matters, and 
thereby to take them off from the fubftantial and indifpenfable duties 
of*holinefs in heart and life, is to teach unfound doérine.’ 

Such is the reprefentation here made, and we mutt add, that this 
reprefentation is fully fupported by the authcrity, and the exprefs 
declarations, of St. Paul. ‘The P:eacher’s text is Titus ii. 1. But 
Speak thou the things which bicome jound defrine. Ail the paflages in 
which the terms found or unfound ia reipect to faith or doctrine are 
u‘ed, are brought under a review; and it appears in a manner fuf- 
ficiently plain, we fhould fuppofe, for the conviction of any fair and 
unprejudiced reader, that the above explication contains their true 
inient and meaning. Nay, we fhould apprehend that fuch readers 
might infer this from the paflages themfclves, carefully confidered in 


their conneion, withou: any comment or paraphrafe at all, H 
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CORRESPONDENCE, 


[To ourR READERS.] 


Our infertion cf Mr. Roberts’s Letter concerning the rot in fheep, 
at the end of our Review for November, has procured us the favour of 
the following remarks on the fame fubject, from another Gentleman. 
~Pcrhaps we ought to make an apology to our Reacers, for having, 
by the admiffion of fuch difcuffions, departed from the immediate 
purpofe and plan of a literary journal ; but when the importance of 
the inquiry is confidered, we, furely, may hope fcr abfolution.— 

Shoull 
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80 CoRRESPONDENCE. 


Should the little room we have fpared to our Correfpondents cn this 
occafion, pave the way to a difcovery of an effectual remedy for the 
very great evil they have fo laudably inveftigated, the Monthly Re- 
viewers will have rendered more good to mankind, than ever was 
done before, by all the Journalifts upon earth. 

Our prefent Correfpondent, after an introductory paragraph, which 
we have taken the liberty of omitting, thus proceeds: : 

© I found the blood-vcflels of the liver of many fheep, which were 
infeéted with the rot, efpecially about the biliary duct, very dark and 
turgid. On diffe€ling them, and examining their contents, not with 
the naked eye only, but alfo with a compound reflecting microfcope, 
I obferved, among a mafs of grumous blood, in all thoie veffels, a 
great number of infecis, with evident figns of animation, which ap. 
peared to the naked eye, of different fizes; but many of them about 
an eighth of an inch broad, and a fourth of an inch long, very much 
flatted, and in fhape refemb!ing a flounder. Indeed the refemblance 
is fo ftrong, and the infect fo well known, that the butchers and 
farmers diltinguifh it by that appellation. Examining many of them, 
attentively, by the microfcope, I found an aperture in the narrow 
extremity of the body, which may, with evident propriety, be called 
the head; which aperture was undoubtedly the mouth of the infec; 
and another aperture, of the fame fhape and dimewfiors, nearly, 
about the junction of the thorax and abdomen, There appeared no 
other aperture in the body, either in the extreme part of the abdo- 
men orelfewhere. ‘They had no appearance of eyes, for the all-wife 
Author of nature lavithes no parts or members ufelefsly, and they 
can have no occafion for organs of fight in their dark and cellular fi- 
tuations. Many veffels were difperfed through the body in a regular 
and fyitematic order, filled with a fluid, reiembling blood, and all 
their parts and veficl:, while living, had evidently a mufcular motion. 
I made a flight drawing of them at the time ot obfervation, but I 
cannot now refer toite ‘Ttefe obfervatiors evidently prove that your 
correfpondent, Mr. R. 1s quite miltaken in his theory, however inge- 
nious; and that the Member of the Bath fociety * has given a plau- 
fible, if not the true hypothefs. I mult beg leave, likewife, to obferve, 
that, if ewes do not contract the diforder, while they give fuck, this 
I know from woeful experience, that they frequently die with this com. 
plaint, while their Jambs depend upon them for food; and indeed, 
in every ftage of geltation. i leave it tothe medical faculty to pre- 
{cribe a cure ; at the fame time obferving, that Dr. Withering, an in- 
genious phyfician in Birmingham, fays, in his ‘* botanical arrange- 
ment” that the bark of elderis acure for this diforder. 

Portman Square, lam, Gentlemen, Yours, 

Dec. 23, 17816 JAMES WOODHCUSE, 

o*s Mr. Nixon’s publication came too late for this Month's Re- 
view.—Some notice will be taken of it in our next. 





tit Lindfay’s Catechift is not forgotten. 


——— 





* See p. 424, of our Review for June, latt, Art. Letters and Papers 
publifred by the Bath Scciety for the Encouragement of Agriculture, &t- 
| ‘ 
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